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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Memoirs of the Court of King James the 

First. By Lucy Aikin. 2 vols. 8vo. 

pp. 444 and 408. London, 1822: Long- 

man & Co. 
We have been well pleased with the perusal 
of these volumes. Miss. Aikin has already 
taken a high station in the ranks of litera- 
ture, and is well known to the public as the 
author of Memoirs of the Court of Queen 
Elizabeth. The present work is intended 
as a sequel to the former, and the same 
spirit of research into the motives and 
springs of action, the same unwearied dili- 
gence in resorting to the authorities which 
throw light on the history of those times, 
and the same talent in arranging those 
treasures for the public eye which pervaded 
her first work, are eminently conspicuous 
in the present. If there he a difference in 
the interest excited by the perusal of the 
two memoirs, it must be attributable to the 
eras of which they respectively treat. The 
splendid page of the age of Elizabeth, 
where great deeds and high desert crowd 
every year of her annals, throws such a 
dazzling light on the mind of an English- 
man, as to make him unmindful of half 
her faults ; and the days of that renowned 
queen, which from theirapparent prosperity 
and success have commonly, though per- 
haps unmeritedly, been called golden, afford 
ample opportunities for the excitation of 
interest and the display of talent. The 
reign of James, tranquil, and nearly undis- 
turbed as it passed with reference to foreign 
relations, seldom permits the historic pen 
to soar beyond the record of the alternate 
nse and fall of favourite succeeding fa- 
vourite, and the internal policy and in- 
trigues of a court, which, though possessed 
of a great combination of talent, seldom 
ad the virtuous courage to direct it to a 
right end. Miss Aikin pourtrays the cha- 
tacter of James, it may be, in rather too 
favourable a light; and though the exor- 
bitant power and unmixed tyranny of the 
Star Chamber are well described, the arbi- 
trary and often unjust decrees of the king 
related with accuracy, and the numerous 
cases of individual injustice and hardship 
are pointed out, they rarely call forth the 
indignation of the fair writer ; she enerally 
contents herself with a plain relation of 
thefacts, satisfied perhaps, that their due 
appreciation will be found in the minds of 


let readers. These volumes however can-|¥ 


hot but give general satisfaction to those 
who wish to study the history of England 
atthe period described, and we think the 
seeds of the downfall of the Stuart family 
are here shewn to be so thickly sown by 

of their race who ruled the coun- 





try, that we cannot much wonder at the 
fruits such conduct ultimately produced. 

Miss Aikin’s work will please at the same 
time that it instructs; nor can it well be 
otherwise, when in the age of which she 
writes lived Villiers Duke of Buckingham,— 
the guilty Somerset and his wife,—Robert 
Ceell Earl of Salisbury, son of the famous 
minister of the preceding reign— Digby 
Earl of Bristol, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Ralph Winwood, 
Sir Henry Wotton—those extraordinary 
men and great rivals, Lord Bacon and Sir 
Edward Coke; and a cloud of names now 
handed down to posterity with fame or in- 
—— imprinted on their characters. 

e contest which for a great length of 
time subsisted between Sir Edward Coke 
aud Francis, afterwards Lord, Bacon, is well 
traced in these volumes; it is at once 
curious and amusing—and though no one 
at all versed in English history, and ac- 
quainted with the overbearing and tyranni- 
cal insolence of the Attorney General (Sir 
E. Coke) on the irial of many offenders, 
can feel much compassion for the persecu- 
tions which he himself afterwards under- 
went, still it cannot but be apparent that 
he was at times an unmerited victim to 
absolute power. Notwithstanding the star 
of his rival was in the ascendant, his com- 
manding talents ultimately withstood the 
various storms with which he was assailed ; 
and King James observed of him, “ That 
toss him which way you would, he would 
always-light like a cat, upon his legs.” The 
following curious letter of expostulation 
from Mr. ‘Bacon, when at the bar, to Sir 
Edward, then Attorney General, is pre- 
served by Miss Aikin :— 

Mr. Attorney,—I thought it best, once for 
all, to let you know in plainness what I find 
of you, and what you shall find of me, to 
take to yourself a liberty to disgrace and 
disable my law, my experience, my discre- 
tion: what it pleaseth you I pray think of 
me; I am one that knows both my own 
wants and other men’s, and it may be per- 
chance that mine mend, others stand at a 
stay. And surely I may not endure in public 
place to be wronged, without repelling the 
same to my best advantage to right myself. 
You are great, and therefore have the more 
enviers, which would be glad to have you 
paid at another’s cost. Since the time I 
missed the solicitor’s place (the rather I 
think by your means,) I cannot expect that 
ou and I shall ever serve as attorney and 
solicitor together ; but either to serve with 
another upon your remove, or to step into 
some ether course: so as I am more free 
than ever I was from any occasion of un- 
worthy conforming myself to you, more than 
general good manners, or your particular 
good usage, shall provoke; andif you had 





not been short-sighted in your own fortune, 
as I think, you might have had more use of 
me. But that side is passed. I write not 
this to show my friends what a brave letter 
I have written to Mr. Attorney; I have none 
of those humors, but that I have written is 
to a good end; that is, to the more décent 
carriage of my master’s service, and to our 
particular better understanding of one ano- 
ther. This letter, if it shall be answered b: 
you in deed and not in word, I suppose it 
will not be worse for us both; else it is but 
a few lines lost; which for a much smaller 
matter I would have adventured. So this 
being to yourself, I for my part rest, &c. 


History affords us no opportunities for 
quoting novelties; but as a specimen of 
Miss Aikin’s style, we extract a portion of 
her character of King James :— 


It is agreed by all writers, that a monarch 
has seldom quitted the world less deplored 
by his subjects than James I.; his detractors 
ascribe this insensibility to his demerits, his 
panegyrists to the ingratitude of human na- 
ture; more impartial estimators may be in- 
clined to compromise the difference, by say- 
ing that the intentions of this prince were 
better than his performance ; and that the 
people, who suffered by his errors of judge- 
ment, were little inclined to accept, in so 
important a concern as the good government 
of the country, the will for the deed. 

The praise of wisdom so profusely lavished 
upon this sovereign during his lifetime, ap- 
pears, to those who study only the public 
history of his reign, peculiarly and eminently 
inapplicable. In England, he never suc- 
ceeded in a single favourite object of his 
policy ; and both his objects themselves and 
his modes of pursuing them were so repug- 
nant to the feelings and judgements of his 
subjects, that he lost in the vain pursuit of 
them that for which no success could have 
indemnified him,—the general esteem and 
attachment. Yet to speculative wisdom the 
monarch might advance some plausible pre- 
tensions: it is true that in his writings and 
speeches there is much bad logic, and that 
he sometimes avails himself of arguments 
which might with more effect be turned 
against him; they are also blemished by 
many levities, indiscretions and even inde- 
corums of expression, and by the quaintness 
and pedantry which were the vices of the 
age; but they still exhibit marks of acute- 
ness, of reflection, and of a kind of talent. 
No one was more skilful in starting objections 
and foreseeing dangers and difficulties ; and 
the event gave, in some instances, a cha- 
racter of prophetic truth to his warnings, 
which must have been the result of genuine 
sagacity. In the arguments which he loved 
to hold with the scholars and divines who 
attended him at his meals, he often excited 
unaffected admiration; for his learning on 
the favourite topics of the time was consi- 
derable, his memory ready, his expression 
fluent; his replies were often happy, and 





160 THE 
his doubts and questions pertinent and well 
urged. 


Upon the whole, though we do not con- 
sider this work, from the times of which it 
treats, to he so generally amusing as Miss 
Aikin’s former labours, we can safely re- 
commend it to our readers, as one which 
combines very considerable talent with 
great information and indefatigable re- 
s 





An Account of the Abipones, an Equestrian 
eople of wets a id From the Latin of’ 
Martin Dobriz Se, eighteen years a 

Missionary in that Country, 3 vols, 8vo. 

London, 1822. J. Murray. 

Matuews had an excellent character in one 
of his former entertainments, whose name 
was Doctor Prolix, and who threatened 
through every act to tell his long stories of 
unimportant things to the audience. These, 
however, our admirable actor contrived to 
interrupt and cut short, so that he never 
tired us with one of his long-winded ora- 
tions to the end. As we know Mr. M. 
draws from the life, as well as to the life, 
we shrewdly suspect that Dr. Prolix is no 
other than the translator of Martin Dobriz- 
hoffer. Who else could imagine that three 
close octavo volumes, thirteen hundred effici- 
ent pages, could be tolerated upon the sub- 
ject of a savage tribe in the heart of Para- 
guay, about whom no one cares a jot; 

their chiefs, adventures, and move- 
ments in the middle of last century ; and 
upon the bad or good success of a prosing 
old Jesuit in seer infidels at the point 
of death, or fighting Don Quixotte battles 
as incredible as they are absurd? Who 
else, writing such a work, could conceive it 
to be necessary to make an apology in the 
preface for omitting the learned father’s 
controversial parts, and compressing his 
expatiated personal concerns? Dr. Prolix 
is unquestionably the man; and we do 
confess ourselves indebted to him for not 
giving us six or nine, instead of three 
volumes. 

Having cleared away our objection to the 
want of taste and judgment in extending 
this account to so unproportioned a length, 
it is but just to observe, that where the 
matter is worthy of attention, there is a 
naiveté and quaintness in the style which 
render it very amusing. ‘The author is so 
heartily in earnest, that even his trifles 
assume importance; and his character is so 
vividly drawn in his details of circumstances, 

we become most familiar with him, 
and take that interest in his affairs which 
is only felt when this sort of personal inti- 
macy can be excited. It should also be 
mentioned, that, with all its tediousness, 
there is ample information contained in the 
Missio $ story, and that if much is 
stated which is unworthy of regard, no- 
thing is omitted which is worthy of curiosity. 

irst volume is chiefly geographical and 
descriptive of the province, its coasts, rivers, 
and productions; the most remarkable of 
the latter is thus spoken of :— 
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Herb of Paraguay, from a sort of resem- 
blance to the herb tea, which, like itself, 
is drunk infused in boiling water. The tree 
cad grows no where spontaneously but in 
woods about two hundred leagues from the 
city of Asumpcion. Like reeds, it thrives 
best in a moist swampy soil. In form and 
foliage, except that the leaves are softer, it 
resembles the orange tree, but far exceeds 
it in size. Its flowers are small and white, 
with a calyx composed of five leaflets. The 
seed is very like American pepper, except 
that three or four small whitish oblong ker- 
nels appear beneath the skin. The boughs, 
which are cut off from the trees with a bill, 
are parched for some time on beams laid 
cross-wise over the fire; after which the 
leaves, with the smaller twigs, are spread 
on the ground, and beat to powder with 
sticks. When prepared by this less labo- 
rious method, it is called yerba de palos,because 
it is composed of leaves and leaf-stems, 
and their fibres, which are in a certain 
degree woody, An arroba (which is twenty- 
five pounds) of this herb, is sold in the 
forest for nearly two German florins ; in the 
city of Asumpcion, from the expence of car- 
riage, the price is double. The cad-miri is 
sold at a double price, being prepared by 
our Guaranies, with more labour and accu- 
ye Ay for they carefally separate and throw 
aside the leaf-stems and larger fibres. After 
parching the leaves at a slow fire, they pound 
them gently in a wooden mortar, taking care 
not to beat them too small. For the more 
entire they remain, the more taste and smell 
they possess ; if pulverized very small, they 
lose both. Cad-miri signifies the small herb, 
being made by the Indian Guaranies of the 
tender parts of the leaves, the leaf-stems 
and all the particles of wood being excluded ; 
itis net, however, reduced to powder, like 
that of the Spaniards. The herb, when pro- 
perly prepared, exhales a very pleasant fra- 
grance, without the admixture of any thing 
else ; but if it be sprinkled with a little of 
the leaves or rind of the fruits of the quabira 
miri, the odour is doubled, the flavour im- 
proved, and the price increased. Add to 
this, that the herb is of a gummy nature, 
and in parching it, care must be taken that 
it be not overdried. Merchants, when they 
would try the quality of the herb, put a little 
of it into the palm of their hand, and blow 
upon it; when much of the herb flies off, 
they judge it to be too high dried, and de- 
prived of juice and virtue ; but when it 
adheres to the hand as if glued there by a 
natural gum, they value it highly. In con- 
sequence of the bitterness natural to the 
herb, it is drunk with sugar. The Indians, 
however, and the lower orders amongst the 
Spaniards, drink it unmingled with any thing. 
Though the cad is only found in the remotest 
parts of Paraguay towards the NE., it 
affords a beverage not only to the Para- 
guayans, but to the Peruvians and the in- 
habitants of Chili, who never cease sipping 
it from morning to night. This nectar of 
Paraguay is relished by every rank, age, 
and sex, and is to them what chocolate, 
coffee, Chinese tea, and spirits, are to other 
nations. The herb, after having been con- 
veyed on mules from the remotest roads 
of Paraguay to the distant kingdoms of 
Peru and Chili, from the difficulties of the 
journey, and the heavy tolls, which send 
poe returns to the royal treasury, is sold at 





The leaves cut from the tree Cad, and 
parched at a slow fire, got the name of the 


ts journey’s end, at a greatly increased price. 
vessel in which it is taken is made of 





a hide, or of a gourd split in half, and, 
amongst the higher orders, plated all round 
with silver. Into this vessel they put a com- 
mon table spoonful of the 
for seme time with sugar and cold water, 
and then pour the hot water upon it, Many 
drop in the juice of a citron or lemon. The 
herb thus prepared is strained through a 
silver pipe, annexed to which is a little 
globe, finely punctured ; this is done lest 
any particle of the herb, which is noxious 
to the stomach, should slip down the throat 
with the liquor, Others use a narrow wooden 
ipe or slender reed for this purpose. The 
ndians, who are not in the habit of strain. 
ing it, often swallow unintentionally a quan- 
tity of the herb, green concrete balls of 
which are sometimes said to be found in 
the bowels of the deceased. However this 
may be, it is most certain, that the warm 
water in whieh the herb has been ste 
too long, cannot be drunk with safety to the 
health. Water of this kind grows black, 
and is only used by ink makers to deepen 
the blackness of their ink. 
The moderate use of this herb is whole- 
some and beneficial in many ways, -- - - - 
I have often been asked, why the herb of 
Paraguay is never exported to Europe, and 
I have answered, on many accounts. | In the 
first place, very little more is prepared than 
suffices the Americans. If, moreover, the 
Spaniards of Paraguay grasped after com- 
merce and gain, they might export not only 
this herb, but many other profitable comme- 
dities. Their ships, especially in time of 
war, are few ; their security none. Add to 
this, that in a few years it spoils, and losing 
its original fragrance smells like Russian 
shoe-leather; when in this state, it is used 
by the Paraguayrians to die cloth black. 
The Europeans, moreover, having never so 
much as tasted the herb, have no desire to 
fetch -it from America, which they would 
certainly do, if acquainted with its virtues. 
Though Paraguay er our author 
in a subsequent page) is entirely destitute 
of metals, yet it can by no means be called 
a poor country, It abounds in things neces- 
sary for human subsistence, and especially 
in all kinds of cattle. The whole world does 
not contain a country more numeronsly sup- 
plied with oxen, horses, mules, and sheep ; 
which were formerly brought to Paraguay, 
and in the course of two hundred years in- 
creased marvellously, both on account of 
the richness of the pastures, and the un- 
bounded liberty they possessed of wandering 
up and down the plains, both by day and 
night, at every time of the year. The quan- 
tity of kine which exists there is searce 
credible to a European. Fifty years ago, 
when all the plains were covered with wild 
oxen, travellers were obliged to send horse- 
men before them to clear the way, by driving 
away the beasts which stood threatening them 
with their horns. It is, therefore, no wonder 
that at that time a full grown ox was sold 
for five groschen, (a real de plata,) as appear® 
from the old books of valuations. Every 
Spaniard who intended to enlarge his estate 
hired a troop of horse, who brought him 
eight, ten, or more, thousands of cows and 
bulls from the country, within a few weeks. 
Do you desire to be made acquainted with 
the shape of the Paraguayrian oxen? In 
height they equal those of Hungary, am 
generally surpass them in the size of their 
bodies, though not of the same, but of va- 
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rious colours. With a sort of ferocieus arro- 
gance they imitate stags in the manner of 
holding their lofty heads, and almost equal 
them in swiftness. Unless a long drought 
have impoverished the Drapery every ox 
yields sich a weight of fat, that two robust 
men are sometimes scarce able to carry it. 
The fat of oxen is always used instead of 
butter in culinary preparations ; for the cows 
ate very seldom milked, on accouut of their 
ferocity ; the taming of them is a long aud 
laborious process, and consequently odious 
to the slothful Spaniards and Indians. When 
tamed, they will not suffer themselves to 
be milked, unless their feet are tied and their 
calf is standing beside them. Sometimes 
the mothers are sent with their calves to the 
pastures, retarn home at evening of their 
own accord, and are separated at night, un- 
less their milk has been exhausted by the 
ealves—on which account milk and cheese 
are very seldom used in Paraguay, butter 
scarcely ever. A butcher and shambles are 
words unknown to the Paraguayrians. Every 
one slays his oxen at his pleasure. The 
poorer sort do not buy pounds of meat, as is 
customary in Europe, but a part of a slaugh- 
tered ox, which they generally owe to the 
liberality of the rich. Two or three young 
men are sufficient to kill the most furious 
bull. One throws a noose of leather over 
his neck, another casts one round his hind 
legs, and cuts the nerve of one of them, 
then, leaping on his back, fixes a knife in his 
neck ; thus the ox falls, despatched at one 
blow. ------ 

Innumerable tigers are yearly caught with 
leathern thongs . the Spaniards and In- 
dians, on horseback, and are strangled, after 
being swiftly dragged for some time along 
the ground. The Pampas wound the tiger’s 
back with a slender arrow, and kill him 
instantly. At other times, for the same pur- 
pose, they use very strong arrows, or three 
round stones suspended from throngs, which 
they hurl at the tiger. How great their 
strength must be you may judge from this, 
that if they meet two horses in the pastures 
tied together with a thong to prevent their 
escaping, they will attack and slay the one, 
and drag him, along with the other live one, 
to their den. I should not have believed 
this, had I not myself witnessed it, when 
travelling in company with the soldiers of 
St. Iago. Their cunning is equal to their 
strength. Ifthe wood and the plain deny 
them food, they will procure it by fishing in 
the water. As they are excellent swimmers, 
they plunge up to their neck in some lake or 
river, and spout from their mouths the 
white froth, which, smimming on the surface 
of the water, the hungry fishes eagerly de- 
vour as food, and are quickly tossed on to 
the shore by the claws of the tigers. They 
also catch tortoises, and tear them from 
their shells by wondrous artifice, in order to 
devour them. Sometimes a tiger, lurking 
‘seen under the high grass or in a bramble 
bush, quietly watches a troop of horse pass- 
ing by, and rushes with impetuosity on the 

rseman that closes the company. On 
rainy and stormy nights they creep into 
human habitations, not in search of prey or 
food, but to shelter themselves from the rain 
and from the cold wind. 

Though the very shadow of this beast is 

to create alarm, yet those are most 
to be dreaded which have already tasted 
homan Tigers of this description have 
a2 intense craving after men, ant continu- 





ally lie in wait for them. They will follow 
a man’s footstep for many leagues till they 
come up with the traveller. 

The yolume whence these selections are 
made, closes with many particulars of natu- 
ral history, and we reserve its two com- 
panions for another short article. 





WALPOLE’S MEMOIRS. 
Resuming this remarkable work, we shall 
add a few more of the author's personal 
sketches to those already selected, as speci- 
mens of his taste for bequeathing posthu- 
mous disgrace or infamy. 


The Duke of Grafton was a very extraor- 
dinary man; with very good common sense 
and knowledge of mankind, he contrived to 
be generally thought a fool, and by being 
thought so, contrived to be always well at 
court, and to have it not remarked that he 
was so: yet he would sometimes boast of 
having been a short time in opposition, and 
of having early resolved never to be so again. 
He had a lofty person with great dignity ; 
great slowness in his delivery, which he 
managed with humour. He had the greatest 
penetration in finding out the foibles of men 
that ever I knew, and wit in teazing them. 
He was insensible to misfortunes of his own 
or of his friends : understood the court per- 
fectly, and looking upon himself as of the 
blood royal, he thought nothing ought to 
affect him, but what touched them: as he 
had no opportunity of forsaking them for a 
family to which he was more nearly related, 
one must not say he would have forsaken 
them: betraying was never his talent; he 
was content to be ungrateful, when his bene- 
factors were grown unhappy. He was care- 
less of his fortune, and provided against 
nothing but a storm that might remove him 
from his station. An instance once breke 
out of his having ambition to something more 
than barely adorning the court. On the 
Queen’s death,whom he always hated, teazed, 
yet praised to the King, he was imprudent 
enough in a private conversation with Sir 
Robert Walpole and the Duke of New- 
castle, to dispute with the latter whose the 
power should be, both silently agreeinr ‘ools 
as they were, in his very presence, inat it 
was no longer to be Sir Robert’s. Grafton 
thinking to honour him enough by letting 
him act under him, said at lastin a great 
passion to t’other Duke, ‘* My lord, sole 
minister I am not capable of being; first 
minister, by G*d, I will be.” The foundation 
of either’s hopes lay in their credit with 
Princess Emily, who was suspected of havin 
been as kind to Grafton’s love, as she woul 
have been unkind in yielding to Newcastle’s, 
who made exceeding bustle about her, but 
was always bad at executing all business. 
The Queen had in reality a thorough aversion 
to the Duke of Grafton for the liberties he 
took with one of her great blood ; and if she 
had not been prevented by Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, would one night have complained to 
the King, when the princess and the duke, 
who. hunted two or three times a week to- 
gether, had staid out unusually late, lost 
their attendants, and gone together to a 
private house in Windsor Forest. The Queen 

ated him too for letting her see he knew 
her. He swayze feened her, and insisted that 
she loved no . He had got a story of 
some prince in Germany, that she had bean 
*d, 


in love with before her marriage; “ 
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madam,” he used to say, “I wish I could 
have seen that man that you could love!” 
“ Why,” replied she, ‘* do you think I don’t 
love the King?” ‘“ G*d, I wish I was King 
of France, and I would be sure whether you 
do or not!” 

Mr. Lyttelton.—Absurdity was predominant 
in Lyttelton’s composition: it entered equally 
into his politics, his apologies, his public pre- 
tences, his private conversations. With the 
figure of a spectre, and the gesticulations of 
a puppet, he talked heroics through his nose, 
made declamations at a visit, and played at 
cards with scraps of history, or sentences of 
Pindar. He had set out on a poetical love 
plan, though with nothing of a lover but 
absence of mind, and nothing of a poet but 
absence of meaning; yet he was far from 
wanting parts ; spoke well when he had studied 
his speeches ; and loved to reward and pro- 
mote merit in others. His political apostacy 
was as flagrant as Pitt’s: the latter gloried 
in it; but Lyttelton, when he had been forced 
to quit virtue, toek up religion, and endea- 
voured to persuade mankind, that he had just 
fixed his views on heaven, when he had gone 
the greatest lengths to | pong his earthly 
interest ; and so finished was his absurdity, 
that he was capable of believing himself 
honest and agreeable. 

Lord Bolinbroke.—The 12th (Dec. 1751) died 
Lord Bolinbroke ; 2 man who will not be 
seen in less extraordinary lights by pessertty 
than he was by his contemporaries, thoug 
for very different reasons. His own age re- 
garded him either as the greatest statesman, 
oppressed by faction, and the greatest genius 
persecuted by envy; or as the most consum- 
mate villain, preserved by clemency, and the 
most treacherous politician, abandoned by 
all parties whom he had successively be- 
trayed. Posterity will look on him as the 
greatest philosopher from Pope’s writings ; 
or as an author of a bounded genius from his 
own. To see him in a true light, they must 
neither regard all the incense offered to him 
by Tories, nor credit all the opprobrium cast 
on him by Whigs. They must see him com- 
pounded of all those vices and virtues that so 
often enter into the nature of a great genius, 
who is not one of the greatest. Was it bein 
master of no talents to have acted the secon 
part, when little more than a youth, in over- 
turning such a ministry, and stemming such 
a tide of glory, as Lord Godolphin’s and the 
Duke of Marlborough’s? Were there no 
abilities, after his return from banishment, in 
holding such a power as Sir Robert Walpole’s 
at bay for so many years, even when ex- 
cluded from the favorable opportunity of 
exerting his eloquence in either house of par- 
liament? Was there no triumph in having 
chiefly contributed to the fall of that mini- 
ster? Was there no glory in directing the 
councils and operations of such men as Sir 
William Windham, Lord Bath, and Lord 
Granville ? And was there no art in persuad- 
ing the self-fondest and greatest of poets, 
that the writer of the Craftsman was a more 
exalted genius than the author of the Dan- 
ciad? Has he shown no address in palliating 
the exploded treaty of Utrecht? Has he not, 
in his letters on that event, contrived to make 
assertions and hypothesis almost balance 
stubborn facts? To cover his own guilt, has he 
not diverted our attention towards pity for the 
great enemy, in whose service he betrayed 
his own country? On the other hand, what 
infamy to have sold the conquetor to the 
conquered! What ingratitude in labouring 
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the ruin of a minister, who had repealed his 
sentence of banishment! What repeated 
treasons to the Queen, whom he served ; to 
the Pretender, who had received and coun- 
tenanced him; to the late King, who had 
recalled him! What ineffectual arts to ac- 
quire the confidence of the late King, by 
means of the Duchess of Kendal, and of the 
present King, by Lady Suffolk! What un- 
wearied ambition, even at seventy years of 
age, in laying a plan of future power in the 
favour of the Prince of Wales! What defi- 
cience in the very parts that had given suc- 
cess to the opposition, to have left him alone 
excluded from reaping the harvest of so 
many labours ! What blackness in disclosing 
the dirtiness of Pope, who had deified him! 
And what philosophy was that which had 
been initiated in the ruin of the Catalans ; 
had employed its meridian in labouring the 
restoration of popery and arbitrary power ; 
and busied the end of its career, first in plan- 
ning factions in the Pretender’s court, by 
the scheme of the father’s resigning his claim 
to the son; and then in sowing the seeds of 
division between a King and Prince, who 
had pardoned all his treasons ! 

Sir Robert Walpole and Lord Bolinbroke 
had set out rivals at school, lived a life of 
competition, and died much in the same 
manner, provoked at being killed by empy- 
rics ; but with the same difference in their 
manner of dying as had appeared in the 
temper of their lives: the first with a calm- 
ness that was habitual philosophy; the other 
with a rage that his affected philosophy could 
not disguise. 

These examples will justify our charge of 
cruel injustice and private injury against 
these Memoires. We cannot now go into 
any of the parliamentary reports, which are 
smartly written, nor into the contrasts be- 
tween persons, drawn up in a laboured style 
after the fashion of Plutarch. Indeed our 
bounds can hardly, with regard to variety 
in this week’s Number, be extended to the 
following curious particulars found in the 
appendix, where, by the bye, they are 
coupled with some very indelicate stories :— 


King George the Second has often, when 
Mrs. Howard, his mistress, was dressing the 
Queen, come into the room, and snatched the 
handkerchief off, and cried, ‘“‘ Because you 
have an ugly neck yourself, you love to hide 
the Queen’s!” Her majesty (all the while 
calling her ‘‘ My good Howard,”) took great 
joy in employing her in the most servile 
offices about her person. The King was so 
communicative to his wife, that one day Mrs. 
Selwyn, another of the bedchamber women, 
told him he should be the last man with 
whom she would have an intrigue, because 
he always told the Queen. Their letters, 
whenever he was at Hanover, were so long, 
that he has complained when she has written 
to him but hineteen pages; and in his, at the 
beginning of his amour with Lady Yarmouth, 
he frequently said, “ I know you will love the 
Walmoden, because she loves me.” Old Black- 
bourn, the Archbishop of York, told her one 
day, “¢ That he had been talking to her mini- 
ster Walpole about the new mistress, and 
was glad to find that her majesty was so 
sensible a woman as to like her husband 
should divert himself.” Yet with the affec- 
tation of content, it made her most miserable: 
she dreaded Lady Yarmouth’s arrival, and 
repented pot having been able to resist the 





temptation of rag | away Lady Suffolk the 
first instant she had an opportunity, though 
a rival so powerless, and so little formidable. 
The King was the most regular man in his 
hours: his time of going down to Lady Suf- 
folk’s apartment was seven in the evening: 
he would frequently walk up and down the 
gallery looking at his watch for a quarter of 
an hour before seven, but would not go till 
the clock struck. 


Sir C. Hanbury Williams writes from 
Vienna— 

- -- About four days ago Mr. Voltaire, the 
French poet, arrived at Potsdam from Paris: 
the King of Prussia had wrote to him about 
three months ago to desire him to come to 
Berlin. Mr. Voltaire answered his Prussian 
Majesty, that he should always be glad of an 
opportunity of throwing himself at his Ma- 
jesty’s feet, but at that time he was not in 
circumstances to take so long a journey ; 
upon which the King of Prussia sent him 
back word, that he would bear his expences ; 
but Mr. Voltaire not caring to trust the King 
of Prussia, would not leave Paris till his 
Prussian Majesty had sent him a bill of ex- 
change upon a banker in that town for 4000 
rix dollars, and he did not begin the journey 
till he had actually received the money. All 
that I now write your grace was told me by 
the Princess Amalie 

I must tell you a story of the King of 
Prussia’s regard for the law of nations. There 
was, some time ago, aminister here from the 
Duke of Brunswick, whose name was Hoff- 
man. He was a person of very good sense, 
and what we called well-intentioned (which 
means being attached to the interests of the 
maritime powers and the House of Austria.) 
He was, besides, very active and dexterous 
in getting intelligence, which he constantly 
communicated to the ministers of England 
and Austria. This the King of Prussia Celag 
well informed of, wrote 4 letter with his own 
hand to the Duke of Brunswick, to insist (and 
in case of refusal to threaten) that he should 
absolutely disavow Hoffman for his minister. 
The Duke, who is the worthiest Prince upon 
earth, was so frightened with this letter, that 
he complied, though much against his will, 
with this haughty and cruel request. The 
moment the King of Prussia received his 
answer, he sent a party of guards to Hoff- 
man’s house, seized him, sent him prisoner 
to Magdeburgh, where he has now been for 
above four years chained to a wheel-barrow, 
and working at the fortifications of that town! 
He was very near doing the same by a mini- 
ster of the Margravine of Anspach’s, but 
that person got timely notice, and escaped 
out of Berlin in the morning ; and when the 
King of Prusgia’s guards came to seize him 
at night, the bird-had luckily flown 

A Prussian will tell you, with a very grave 
face, that their present King is the most 
merciful Prince that ever reigned, and that 
he hates shedding blood. This is not true ; 
there are often as cruel and tormenting exe- 
cutions in this country as ever were known 
under any Sicilian tyrant. "Tis true, they 
are not done at Berlin, nor in the face of the 
world, but at Potsdam, in private. Since my 
arrival in this cursed country, an old woman 
was quartered alive at Potsdam, for having 
assisted two soldiers to desert. But his 
Prussian Majesty generally punishes offend- 
ers with close imprisonment and very hard 
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together, but bread and water. Such me 

is cruelty. Many persons destroy them- 
selves here out of mere despair; but all 
imaginable care is taken to conceal such sui- 
cides, I have heard of one of our governors 
in the Indies, who was reproached by his 
friends, on his return to England, that he 
put a great number of persons to death: to 
which that humane governor replied, “ It js 
not true; I only used them so ill, that they 
hanged themselves.” 


The parallel between Walpole and Bolin. 
iti. 


Though poetry was certainly neither a poi 
of their rvalship nor of their enbiien, b 
may not be unwelcome to the curious to 
compare these great men even in their poetic 
capacities. The following sonnet was written 
by Sir R. Walpole when a very young man; 
the elegy, by Lord Bolinbroke, rather past 
his middle age. Had they climbed no moun- 
tain but Parnassus, it is obvious how far 
Lord Bolinbroke would have ascended above 
his competitor, since, when turned of fifty 
he excelled in the province of youth, ; 


To the Heliotrope.* 
A SONG. 


Hail, pretty emblem of my fate ! 
Sweet flower, you still on Phoebus wait ; 
On him you look, and with him move, 
By nature led, and constant love. 


Know, pretty flower, that I am he, 
Who am in all so like to thee ; 

I, too, my fair one court, and where 
She moves, my eyes I thither steer. 


But yet this difference still I find, 
The sun to you is always kind ; 

Does always life and warmth bestow: 
—Ah! would my fair one use me so! 


Ne’er would I wait till she arose 
From her soft bed and sweet repose ; 
But leaving thee, dull plant, by night 
I’d meet my Phillis with delight. 


TO CLARA.t 
BY HENRY, VISCOUNT BOLINBROKE. 


Dear thoughtless Clara, to my verse attend, 
Believe for once. the lover and the friend ; 
Heav’n to each sex has various gifts assign’d, 
And shewn an equal care of human kind. 
Strength does to man’s imperial race belong ; 
To yours, that beauty which subdues the strong. 
But as our strength, when misapplied, is lost, 
And what should save urges our ruin most ; 
Just so, when beauty prostituted lies, 
Of bawds the prey, of rakes th’ abandon’d prize, 
Women no more their empire can maintain, 
Nor hope, vile slaves of lust, by love to reign ; 
Superior charms but make their case the worse, 
When what was meant their blessing, proves their 
curse. 
O nymph ! that might, reclin’d on Cupid’s breast, 
Like Psyche, soothe the God of Love to rest 5 
Or if ambition moved thee, Jove enthral, 
Brandish his thunder, and direct its fall ; 
Survey thyself, contemplate ev’ry grace 
Of that sweet form, of that angelic face ; 





* I found this song in an old pocket-book be- 
longing to my father, who wrote it, as he told 
me himself, when he was a very young man, oR 
a sister of Sir William Carew. 

+ This was written on a common woman 
whom Lord Bolinbroke took into keeping, and 





labour, keeping them naked in the coldest 
weather, giving them nothing, for years 


who, many years afterwards, sold oranges ia 
Court of Requests, 
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Then, Clara, say, were those delicious charms 
Meant for lewd brothels and rude ruffians’ arms ? 
No Clara, no; that person ard that mind 
Were form’d by nature, and by Heav’n design’d 
For nobler ends ; to these return, though late ; 
Return to these, and so redress thy fate. 
Think, Clara,think (nor may that thought be vain !) 
Thy slave, thy Harry, doom’d to drag his chain, 
Of love ill treated and abus’d, that he 
From more inglorious chains might rescue thee. 
Thy drooping health restor’d by his fond cares, 
Once more thy beauty its full lustre wears. 
Mov’d by his love, by his example taught, 
Soon shall thy soul, once more with virtue fraught, 
With kind and generous truth thy bosom warm, 
And thy fair mind, like thy fair person, charm. 

To virtue thus and to thyself restor’d, 
By all admir’d, by one alone ador’d, 
Be to thy Harry ever kind and true, 
And live for him who more than died for you. 

We have now completed what the first 
year of these Memoires suggest to us; and 
as the book is not within the reach of every 
reader, we shall proceed through ensuing 
Numbers to digest the matters in the re- 
manent narrative in the same manner. 





BURCHELL’S TRAVELS IN AFRICA. 


Tue uniformity of travels over a desert 
country, and among uncultivated tribes of 
savages, is broken by occasional incidents 
in strange hunting, by peculiar storm, and 
by the discovery of rare or new productions ; 
and even if monotony in these prevailed, it 
must be felt that, to European minds, the 
whole picture is one of an extraordinary 
and unknown character. This we shall 
endeavour to illustrate by a few further 
extracts from Mr, Burchell’s work. An 
African tempest is thus described :— 


We had scarcely travelled three miles 
before the lightning began to flash, and the 
most tremendous peals of thunder burst over 
our heads. In an instant, without perhaps 
more than one minute’s notice, a black cloud 
which had formed suddenly, emptied its 
contents upon us, pouring down like a tor- 
rent, and drenching every thing with water. 
The parched earth became, in the short time 
of five minutes, covered with ponds. The 
rain ceased as suddenly as it came on; 
leaving me both startled and surprised, at 
this specimen of an African thunder shower. 
We passed all at once from the deluged, to 
the arid and poe | ground ; the distance of 
thirty or forty yards being all that intervened 
between these extremes. Mention had often 
been made to me while in Cape Town, of the 
heavy thunder showers of the interior; but 
their sudden violence far exceeded all that I 

imagined. 

In the branch of natural history the 
following notices are curious — 


I now gathered, for the first time, speci- 


‘Mens of a very extraordinary grass. Its 


panicle of flowers formed a bunch of strong, 
arp thorns, so rigid and pungent, that no 
animal could graze near it; nor would the 
ee satrentots venture to walk 
ngst it, although it was not 

* and a half high. es 
men pointed out to me a small shrub 

the flowers of which they use as a dye for 
giving a yellow colour to the leather of their 
oe By experiment, I found that the 
coroll@ of the dried flowers, being infused in 


2 small quantity of warm water, gave out 
very readily a strong color, approaching to 
what is called Raw Terra di Sienna, but 
brighter. Being a vegetable colour, it pos- 
sesses the advantage of flowing freely from 
the pencil or pen, and might be used as a 
very pleasing yellow ink. Some trials which 
I then made, have remained ten years, with- 
out fading or losing any of their original 
brightness. A permanent vegetable color of 
this quality would, perhaps, be useful in the 
arts; and the collection of it might be a 
source of advantage, the more profitable, as 
being derived from land at present useless 
to man. Some other plants of the same 
natural order, which I afterwards met with, 
afford a dye equally good 

The largest shrubs were about five feet 
high, a plant quite new to me, but well 
known to the Klaarwater people, by the 
name of Haakedoorn (Hookthorn}, and is the 
same thorny bush which gave us so much 
annoyance the night before, where it was 
above seven feet high. I was preparing to 
cut some specimens ofit ; which the Hotten- 
tots observing, warned me to be very careful 
in deing so, otherwise I should certainly be 
caught fast in its branches. In consequence 
of this advice, I proceeded with the utmost 
caution, but, with all my care, a small twig 
caught hold of one sleeve. While thinking 
to disengage it quietly with the other hand, 
both arms were seized by these rapacious 
thorns, and the more I tried to extricate my- 
self, the more entangled I became; till at 
last it seized hold of the hat also; and con- 
vinced me that there was no possibility for 
me to free myself, but by main force, and at 
the expense of tearing all my clothes. I 
therefore called out for help, and two of my 
men came and released me by cutting off the 
branches by which I was held. In revenge 
for this ill-treatment, I determined to give 
to the tree a name which should serve to 
caution future travellers against allowing 
themselves to venture within its clutches. 
(Acacia Detinens.) 

At this place (near Kiaarwater) I met 
with a bird exactly the same as the com- 
mon Kestrel of Europe; it was called by 
the"Dutch name of Kleine Roode Valk, (Little 
Red Falcon.) Here also I first saw a large 
white bird which bore the name of Witte 
Kraai (White Crow); and, from its habits 
and manners, and even its appearance while 
on the wing, it might merit the name. Sail- 
ing in the air in great numbers,‘it is seen 
a constant attendant near the abodes of men, 
where it descends to feed on carrion and 
offal. Nor does it appear to be disturbed 
by the presence of man-or dogs, at least ata 
certain distance ; but, on a nearer approach, 
they slowly take wing, and mount into the 
air. While flying over my head, I several 
times fired at them with swan-shot, which 
had no more effect than that of bringing 
down a few of the smaller feathers. In an 
excursion to-day, in which I took Philip 
with me, we perceived several feeding on a 
dead sheep, in a spot where the surrounding 
bushes enabled us to get within musket- 
shot ; and by an excellent aim, he brought 
one of them down with a bullet. Till then, 
Ihad not discovered that it was a Vulture ; 
but on bringing it home to the waggons, and 
comparing it with the descriptions of the 
different species, it proved to be the Vultur 
perenopterus, or the Sacred Vulture of Egypt. 
Contr to received opinion, howeyer, I 





found, depending on their anatomy, that the 





ee San 
birds with brown plumage are males, while 
those with white are females. If, on com- 
paring the South-African with the Egyptian 
bird it should prove to be the same species, 
the wide range ef it, from one extremity of 
Africa to the other, is very remarkable. - - - 

One place bore the name of Spuigslang 
Fontein (Spitting-snake Fountain) from a 
species of snake which is said to spit out at 
its.pursuer a venomous liquid, of which, if a 
particle enter the eye, blindness may be the 
consequence, unless it be instantly washed 
out. The vicinity of this fountain is inhabited 
by Bushmen, whose pits for ensnaring game, 
were every where to be seen. They had 
taken a degree of trouble in preparing the 
country for this purpose, which showed that 
on some occasions, they could be very la- 
borious. The interval from one to another, 
was crossed by a line of large branches and 
limbs of trees, placed so closely together as 
not to be easily passed by any of the ante- 
lopes or kwakkas ; the game for which they 
were intended. The line -extended, in this 
manner, for amile or two ; and at every con- 
venient place an opening was left, opposite 
to which was a deep pit so carefully covered 
over with thin twigs and grass, that it could 
not readily be perceived ; more especially, 
when the mould that had been dug out be- 
came grown over with herbage. The pits 
were generally about six feet in depth, and 
as much in length, They were nearly three 
feet wide at the surface; but contracted 
gradually to the bottom, where they did not 
measure much more than one foot. Or, in 
other words ; these holes were so proportion- 
ed to the size of the animal for which they 
were made, that they just fitted its body and 
head when fallen into it; while at the same 
time they so confined the legs, that it was 
not possible for it to make any use of them 
in extricating itself. Sometimes a stake, 
having a very sharp point upwards, is fixed 
in the bottom, for the cruel purpose of em- 
paling the poor animal. 

Near Klaarwater Mr. B. lost a favourite 
and faithful companion ; and as the tribute 
to his memory offers a variety in our au- 
thor’s narrative, we shall conclude this 
paper, which we do not wish to be a long 
one, with copying it. He was a 


- - - - large white flap-eared dog, having 
two or three brown spots, wiry hair, and a 
bearded muzzle. During our journey from 
the Cape, this one had taken so great a fancy 
to be friendly with me, that he followed 
wherever I went, and would no longer at- 
tend to the call of his own master, though it 
was from him that he received all his food. 
At Klaarwater he took up his quarters at 
my station, and entirely deserted his former 
friends ; for which reason he was at last very 
readily given up to me, and as readily ac- 
cepted. 

As he afterwards became, of the canine 
species, the greatest traveller I am ac- 
quainted with, it is a tribute justly due to his 
memory, to record his history and exploits on 
these pages, for the imitation of all future 
dogs who may hereafter accompany any 
scientific expedition. I have been able to 
collect very few particulars of his early life, 
and it is known only that he was born at 
Tulbagh ; but the name which he then re- 
ceived has eluded all the researches of his 
biographer. From that time little occurred 
worth notice, until he arrived at the age of 
doghood, when, from some secret cause, he 














name of Wantrouw was bestowed upon him. 


Although destiny seemed to have devoted 
him to a residence with the missionaries at 
Klaarwater, he soon took a dislike to the 
monotony of his prospects there ; and from 
that time commenced the new era of his 


life. Having already acquired some know- 


ledge of zoology, (of botany he knew very 
little, and of entomology nothing at all,) he 
sighed for an opportunity of improving him- 
self in that science ; and in the hope of be- 
coming acquainted with the interior of many 
rare and nondescript animals, he offered 
himself to me as comparative anatomist to 


the expedition. 


As I soon began to understand his lan- 


guage, the various conversations which we 


had together on that subject, evinced so 


much sagacity, that it is greatly to be re- 
gretted that he has never published his ob- 
servations, which, in justice to myself it is 
stated, he is at full liberty to do, in any 
language into which they might be translated ; 
since he was under no bond to deliver up his 
papers and journals for the use of his em- 
ployer. His salary was sufficient for his 
expenses during the journey, but entirely 
ceased with his services. 

Wantrouw had prepared and cleaned a 
large collection of bones of rare quadrupeds, 
which would have been to amy museum a 
valuable present. Or, to the great exten- 
sion and benefit of science in England, they 
might have been deposited in the cellars of 
the British Museum, to receive the same 
honours with his master’s skins. But as they 
would require no stuffing, and consequently 
would not put that establishment to any ex- 
pense, it is very probable that the public 
would soon be gratified with a sight of them. 

His numerous adventures, hair-breadth 
escapes, and observations on men and man- 
ners, would form a pretty thick quarto, if 
dished up in good language, by some writer 
acquainted with the art of book-making, and 
published by a bookseller at the West end of 
the Town ; at the same time taking care to 
have it properly recommended in the Quar- 
tefly Review. Although Wantrouw had not 
the least notion of drawing, yet a few 
coloured aquatinta be or lithographic 
prints, should, by all means, be inserted ; 
these, his publisher could easily get designed 
by some artist, who must be told to take 
especial care that the words Wantroww delinea- 
vit, or, From a sketch, by Wantrouw, Esq, appear 
conspicuous at the bottom corner. Such a 
work, if rightly and humbly dedicated, and 
well advertised, would be sure to sell. 

As, however, there seems at present to be 
no probability that the learned world will 
soon be gratified with the perusal of his 
work, so mi he of travels having lately 
issued from press, and those authors who 
are in the habit of making up books, havin 
their hands at this time quite full of work, 
have obtained his permission to insert, oc- 
casionally, in my own journal, a few of the 
anecdotes preserved amongst his memoranda, 
together with some of his principal adven- 
tures; because, as he very learnedly 
justly remarked, 


Scripts loget, vulgo recitare timenitis, ob hanc rem, 


deserted the family in which he had been 
brought up, and attached himself to Mr. 
Kramer’s, where, on account of his apparent 
want of confidence in his first master, the 
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This dog’s life terminated uuder a wa- 
‘on-wheel—otherwise, perhaps he would 
ave joined his bark to his master’s attacks | floated on the conquered citadels, and the 

on the British Museum, the Quarterly Re- 
view, and Mr. Barrow ; of which more anon. 





were covered with ferocious hordes of Moors 


and Arabs. The Mussulman standard 
Christian temples, converted into mosques, 
were no looger perfumed with the incense 
of the faithful. 





The Youth's Monthly Visitor. 
Sherwood & Co. 


lection, we are precluded from extract. 


No. I. 


A new contemporary Periodical has sprung 
up with the above title, and at a low price. 
We have looked it over, and have pleasure 
in saying, that it is a neat and useful little 
work, well calculated to convey intelligence 
and entertainment to the class of readers 
for whom its form seems to have been 
adopted. Its character being chiefly se- 


Charles Martel, the conqueror of the 
Germans, the Scandinavians and the Fri- 
sons, on his return from the banks of the 
Weser, seemed for a time to have lost the 
indefatigable ardour which rendered him 
the admiration of his age. Every day was 
marked by some new victory of the Sara- 
cens, and the French hero, who continued 
inactive at Lutetia, shewed no inclination 
to march to the deliverance of the Septi- 
mania.t 

Thierri III., one of the last princes of the 





Treuttel and Wurtz, Soho-square, 


Recluse) by the Vicomte d’Arlincourt. 


and promises to be no less 


somewhat irregular and disconnected 
the condensed form in which, we now present 


which will be concluded in one or two o 
forthcoming Numbers.] 


in the armory of the 


besieged by the Saracens. 
visor. 


tenance proved him to 


abandon.* 


was now threatened with the detested yo 
of the Saracens. 


Le Renégat. Par le Vicomte d’Arlincoutt. 


{In yy: and —y of the ee 
bers of the Lite azette, we inser an ished : 
ated ah the nan Aim af The Solitaire (The murderer was punished, but the throne still 
he 
same author has recently published another ro- 
mance, entitled Le Renégat, (The Renegade,) 
which has compra f gov through several editions, 


pular than its pre-| rapid] sed from the slavish th 
cursor. The story, which O hee quite so inte- piy bee a 


resting as that of the Recluse, is, upon the whole, 
; but in 


to our readers, this fault will he found to be ina| legitimate power. 
great measure removed. We subjoin the com- 
mencement of the culteme of the ye 

our 


Tue last beams of the setting sun had 
disappeared from the mountains of Ce- 
vennes, when suddenly the sound of the 
horn was heard before the walls of the 
ancient fortress of Luteve: the drawbridge 
of the feudal manor was lowered ; the mas- 
sive entrance gate was thrown open ; and, 
thic er ay a French 
knight solicited the honour of a moment’s . : : 
pe a with the beautiful Ezilda, prin- themselves of these fatal dissensions, eagerly 
cess of Cevennes, the daughter of the cas- 
tellain Theobert. The stranger was a mes- 
senger from the French camp, and he had 
just arrived from Béziers, which was then 
He raised his 
The dejection painted on his coun- 
be the bearer of evil 
tidings. The servants of Ezilda, amidst 
surprise and alarm, recognise Ostalrie, 
one of the valiant warriors of Charles Mar- 
tel, a chief who was formerly crowned with 
glory, but whom Fortune now seemed to 


ancient Iberia in subjection, and all a : 
e 


bonensis, a part of Aquitaine, and the shores 
of the Mediterranean beyond Narbonne, 


first race, was numbered with the dead; 
and a short time after his decease, Clodo- 
mir, the young heir to the throne, was 
assassinated, during the absence of Charles 
Martel, by Geoffroi, Count of Paris. The 


remained vacant. Various shadows of 
royalty had by turns assumed the crown 
under the dominion of the Maire du Palais; 
but, unheeded by their people, they had 


royal tomb. The conqueror at length cun- 
ceived himself to be suliciently powerful to 
it} dispense with presenting a mock sceptre to 
i Charles Martel dared 
not yet assume either the crown or the title 
of monarch ; but he exercised supreme au- 
thority, and his brow was encircled with 
laurels. He believed his dominion to be 
firmly established in France: vain su 
sition !—The families devoted to the leviti- 
mate race of kings, impatiently submitted 
to the yoke of the ambitious Maire. The 
French chiefs refused to obey the orders of 
Charles Martel, and summoned their people 
to arms. The social edifice was tottering 
on every side, and the Saracens, availing 


pursued their triumphant career. Only a 
few more victories were necessary to con- 
vert the whole territory of Gaul into a Mus- 
sulman province. 

The Princess of Cevennes, with a small 
escort of guards, now entered the armory 
of the castle of Luteve. Beneath the gothic 
columns of the feudal hall, her slender form 
rose with graceful dignity, like the palm- 
tree of Delos at the foot of the promonto 
of Latona. Her hair, as black as the sable 
of Siberia, was gathered up with a gold pin, 
after the manner of the women of Thessaly, 


The children of Ismael, aided by the partly forming a crown of ebony on the top 
? 
Africans, had for a considerable period held oa 


head, and partly descending on her 
shoulders in clusters of ringlets. Her float- 
ing tunic, confined with a girdle of precious 


The plains of Gallia Nar- }8*02°% WS fashioned like that of the priest- 


esses of Gaul; it was edged with silver 
fringe, and its violet colour contrasted beau- 
tifully with the brilliant whiteness of her 








Quod sunt, quos genus hoc minimé juvat ; ‘ 


of France, 


* Charles Martel, Maire du Palais, the of| aris, which seemed to have been rounded 
and | Pepin Heristal and Alpaide, defeated Rainfroi, by the chisel of Micliael Angelo. When 
Maire du Palais ty Chilperic II., and him-| her long eye-lashes shaded the alabaster of 


self at the head of the government of France in i lancholy as the moon 

the year 718, He My of va- her cheeks, Ezilda, me oly ’ 

rious kings, until the death of Thierri, in the 

yon 1 he reigned alone, under the title 
e of 





+ An ancient name of Gallia Narbonenses, 
which was also called Braccata. 
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= have en to the sons of Greece 


tenance; her sublime soul became, as it 
were, manifest to the observer, and seemed 


the exile to the regions of glory. 
The Princess broke silence. 
(she said) what tidings do you bring me?” 


ziers, the last rampart of Gallia Narbonen- 


vineible chief of the Saracens, the impla- 
cable Agobar. i 


France, now proclaims only her disasters.” 


chief in the camp, is the sovereign of France; 
but arrayed in the purple robes of state, he 


can save France and Christianity from the 
(exclaimed Ezilda) has that man usurped 


Clovis ?”—“ Princess, he has not usurped 
it, (replied Ostalrie,) King Thierri is no 
more, and Clodomir, his only son, perished 
by the hand of assassins, The race of the 
Merovingians is extinct.” —‘ No, (said 
Ezilda) among the princes whom the Maire 
du Palais has banished from the court, 


there are several descendants of the cun-|smoke and 


queror of Tolbiac, though Charles feigns 
may I be made acquainted with your mes- 
sage ?”— The defenders of Beziers (replied 


black banner, the signal by which 


exterminator now waves over an immense 
tomb—and that tomb is Beziers. Some 


Destined to be the bride of Clodomir, the 
the image of Ariadne abandoned and weep-| heir of Thierri III., she had received from 
ing on the shores of Crete; but when her|/her father an education worthy of her 
fine eyes were raised towards Heaven, en-| exalted station. She had just attained her 
thusiasm was the expression of her coun-|tenth year, when at the foot of the altar in 
the chapel of Luteve, she was betrothed to 
the heir of the French crown. 
amidst rays of light to soar from the land of |rings, exactly similar, and bearing the 
names of Ezilda and Clodomir, were ex- 
“ Knight | changed between the bride and bridegroom. 
The nuptial benediction was only wanting 
“Lady (replied Ostalrie) the citadel of Be-|to complete the august ceremony. 
But Thierri died ; a usurper 
sis, yesterday fell into the power of the in-| session of the throne ; and Theobert retired 
with his daughter to Cevennes. 
Alas! the voice of fame,|of Luteve, who had devoted his life to the 
which formerly celebrated the victories of} service of his king, survived but a few years. 
In his solitude he had, by wise instruction, 
“ And where is Charles Martel? (enquired | elevated his daughter’s mind above adver- 
the daughter of Theobert,) why does not|sity; and while the person of Ezilda was 
he himself combat at the head of his de-| endowed with all the graces of her sex, her 
fenders? Where is the soldier whom France | heart manifested the courage of a hero, com- 
has proclaimed her hero? Ostalrie, your} bined with the enthusiasm and faith of the 
i primitive Christians, Still, however, unable 
but : to forget the exalted fortune which once 
is simply Charles Martel.”—“ And does|awaited her, the princess, on renouncing 
the Princess of Cevennes (resumed Ostal-|the world, at the death of her father, re- 
rie) join the enemies of the man who alone|solved never to become the bride of any 
mortal, since she had been destined to be 
hated yoke of the Mussulman ?””—* Why | the cunsort of the King of France. 
It was night, and the alarm resounded 
the throne of the legitimate descendants of |from the belfrey of the high tower of Lu- 
teve. The prolonged peal roused the in- 
habitants of the fort. 
Theobert hastily ascended to the watch- 
tower of the citadel. Distant cries, echoing 
from the caverns of the adjoining moun- 
tains, were heard at Luteve, like the first 
howl of the approaching storm. Clouds of 
ame seemed to rise from the 
ac, line of the horizon. The heights of Ce- 
ignorance of their existence.—But, knight, |vennes were covered with mountaineers. 
Women, children aud old men, driven from 
f their homes and pursued by the savage in- 
Ostalrie) have all perished. Agobar, like} vaders, hurried from hill to hill, and amidst 
the king of carnage, fought, followed by a | cries of terror, repeated the name of Agobar! 
his Along the winding path leading to the 
savage hordes were commanded to spare|drawbridge, the French battalions were 
neither age nor sex. The fatal flag of the| already advancing. Disorder pervaded theit 
ranks, and they mingled their shouts of i : Bi Bue 
terror with those of the fugitive mountain- undisturbed in, French Dictionaries. For, 


Two bridal 


ained pos- 


The Lord 


The daughter of 


air, and Exilda no longer doubt 

Saracens had attacked the fortress, 
journeying for several hours, the princess 
arriv 
of which flowed rapidly between a double 
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that the 
After 


on the bank of a torrent, the waters 


colonnade of basaltes. At the extremity of 
a narrow and almost inaccessible pass, the 
road widened, and opened on a desert plain 
surrounded by ope? precipices, The prin- 
cess crossed the plain and entereé a thick 
forest of fir and chesnut trees. By the 
feeble light of the first beam of morning 
she suddenly perceived a white figure fitting 
amidst the thick foliage, The phantom 
entered a rustic habitation, of which a co- 
lossal tree formed the principal support. 
“ There is the prophet of the Black mountain !”” 
exclaimed the attendants of the princess ; 
and Ezilda, uttering an exclamation of joy, 
alighted from her palfrey, and hastened to 
the hut of the hermit. ; 
The Old man of the Black mountain had 
for many years been the oracle of Cevennes. 
He wore a robe of white woollen stuff, con- 
fined round the waist by a leather girdle 
ornamented with crosses, circles and various 
astronomical figures, Endowed with a 
melodious voice, he recorded the events of 
ast days in songs, which he accompanied 
be the tones of his harp. He was a disciple 
of Esculapius, and being acquainted with 
the virtue of plants, he sometimes performed 
miraculous cures. Initiated in some of the 
secrets of nature, he was by some regarded 
as a necromancer and by others as an as- 
trologer. His real name was Goudair, but 
the common people had given him the sur- 
name of the Prophet of the Black mountain. 
(To be continued.) 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
ETYMOLOGICAL GLEANINGS. 
( Extracts.) 
Barusrnape. s. (French.) If we have 
no better authority or warrant for admitting 
this word into our language thah Swin- 
burne, who affected to bespatter his Eng- 
lish with French expressions, I think we 
might as well send it back to, and leave it 





indeed, if a national Vocabulary is con- 


parties of French troops, repulsed on every | cers, until the air resounded with the name : 
dln Slat dechart @hechah of demned to exhibit all the smatterings of 


side, have fled to Cevennes. In a few 
formidable castle, which they entreat you 


to defend to the last drop of ‘their blood. 


The ferocious Agobar pursues them, and if|op 
nable. 


this fortress be closed against them they 


must perish amidst the mountains of Ce-|infernal power. 
vennes. Lady, | await your answer.”—*« It| waves from the towers of this citadel; may 
it remain there fixed and invincible!” 
- 4 In pursuance of the plan she had laid 
Charles, but she is the enemy of the Sara-|down, the princess took leave of the assem- 
: bled warriors, and attended by a small 
quit Luteve, and at the monastery of St.| escort, quitted the domain of her ancestors, 
Amalberge I will offer up prayers for the |and 


shall be that of a Frenchwoman (replied 
the Princess,) Ezilda is not the friend of 


cens, To-morrow, at break of day, I will 


deliverance of Gaul.” ‘With these words she 
withdrew from the armory, and preparing 
for her departure, she gave orders for open- 


Charles 
The Princess of Cevennes, who was born 


at court, had lost ber mother at an early age. 








took the road 


; of Agobar! Ostalrie and his followers had 
hours they wil) be before the walls of this|crossed the drawbridge, and the princess 
assembled round her the leaders of the dis- 
to surrender to them, and which they swear | ordered force: “ To you (she said) I sur- 
render this fortress. Occupied by the brave 
sers of the infidel, it will be impreg- 
Here the name of Agobar loses its 
The Christian standard 


to St. 


Amalberge. 
Mounted on her paltrey, aid absorbed in 
melancholy reflections, she turned to 
: take a last look at the castle of Luteve. 
ing the a of Luteve to the warriors of | Torches were seen moving rapidly to and 

Martel fro on the platforms of the ci 
tuous agitation seemed to prevail among the 


el, a tumul- 


modern writers, and especially of Tourists 
and Romancers, who pick up here and there 
a vulgar, outlandish “ maniére d’expri- 
mer,” and pedantically or dundishly use it 
to the great astonishment and utmost 
« wonderment” of their hon1e-bound. and 
humdrum readers, we must bid farewell to 
that genuine and unsophisticated pews | of 

language, so nobly and unaffectedly spoken 

and written by Drydeti, Addison, Pope, &c. 

&e. in the Augustan age of English litera- 

ture. ‘The worst is, that this cream of 
foreign dialects, these exotic flowers, un- 
dergo so lamentable a change by importa- 
tion, that a Frenchman, meeting with them 
enshrined in an English phrase, is me 
if he reads aloud, to conform most politely 
with the adulterated manner in which they 
are pronounced hete, and say, “ bonne- 
tonne,” instead of “ bor-ton;” “ annoul, 





soldiery. The alarm bell resounded jn the 


instead of “ ennui ;” and sic de ceteris, if 














he wishes to be understood by the greater 
part of his audience. But this is not ex- 
clusively peculiar to country; for I remem- 
ber to have heard a German Baron seriously 
ask his lady, whether his countrymen, 
and especially himself, did not pronounce 
French in a much softer and more bewitch- 
ing manner than the Parisians themselves. 
is is a fact—and yet the man was neither 
an ignoramus nor a fool. 

hen the noble manliness of the Roman 
tongue, as spoken by the Catos, the Grac- 
chi, and such characters, dropped down 
simultaneously with the fall of its patron— 
Lisenry, an overflowing tide of Greek and 
Gallic words rushed in, and was denizened 
into the schovuls of grammarians or rhe- 
tors, who, most of them, were freedmen, 
or slaves running away from their masters, 
to mount at Rome the first bench they 
could hire for a few pence, in order to 
harangue and teach the multitude—hair- 
dressers, pomatum-sellers, grooms, scul- 
lions, mountebanks, and histrions, ambe- 
jugarum collegia, pharmacopole—fiocked to 
the Seven-hills to teach the sons of Ro- 
mulus how to speak Latin ;—and Julius 
Cesar himself, who, in his childhood, had 
received the first rudiments of grammar 
from those highbred matrons, Aurelia his 
own mother,* and Julia his aunt, the wife 
of Marius, was put under the tuition of 
M. Ant. Gnipho—a Gaul, who taught the 
Greek and Latin “ Belles- Lettres” at Rome. 
—Like the sudden bursting of a bright 
meteor, the Augustan era not only com- 
ee but also ended, the glory of the 
man tongue. The younger branches of 
literati, Juvenal, the Senece—Lucan, &¢c 
bred in those foreign colleges, became so 
enamoured with Hellenism, that, under 
Hadrian, more bad Greek than good Latin 
was spoken at Rome, and within a hundred 
miles around the Capitolian hill. We are 
come, alas! to the same woful crisis—and 
our books of Travels, our Romances, our 
Plays, Newspapers, Coffee-house-Speeches, 
and even the Parliamentary Orations, are 
continually chequered, fretted, and frittered 
into French “ double entendre, demi-mots, 
proverbes,” &c. To conclude in style, “ re- 
venons & ja Balustrade,” I am not positive 
that this word has not been used before 
Swinburne. For the sense and etymology, 

see BatusteER, or BALLusTeR. MS. 
Banpocerrs. subs. pl. [said by Todd to 
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han 


right. 


powder.” 


instead of fire-ammunition. 


gates of some peculiar 


I saw an interesting 
his little pocket, secu 


dence between Louis X 


brow of asteep hill, overlooking 
waterworks o 
the seat of Buonaparte and Jos 
has this any thing to do with 


leased to find here, incidentally, a curious | Pee’ Sichs @ : abided, had 
sheervation which has been expressed in a|°f which his love or his food at 


neitwe : the instinctive cunning to place himself in 
Latin distich, the author of which neve in concavity ofa picee of ‘bark preating 
the calir of all roses is, without exc 
composed of five green leaves, whic : anes Phage sner’s 
a and secure the precious bud from the} Place of his destination— mod geet 
proboscis of the fly, the wimble of the oy geen, certo og this 
worm, and the slime of the snail, so effec-|C®: 1. 262. seems sae Bo lintres— 
tually, that the treasured embrio ap ay] ee, fer radio. deen a f beam 
to be hermetically enclosed and confined. hse ecuepe the woes tate Go inge's 


is si ists i f the 
esnsatvounthe Peanch Betiuliete ~webnn- This simple process consists in two of the 


tion, 
en- 





weighty and silver-headed cane in his|to quantity—se long in semi being made 
i, which he “ now and anon” strikes on | short to suit the nature of the line — Bar. 
the ground with loud and solemn noise, in| bus is a semi-barbarian vocable. 
order to obtain room for his followers, is} Barpecue. s. [Fr. “barbe,” beard, and 
especially conspicuous on account of the|“ queue,” tail.] A hog dressed whole 
breadth and gaudiness of his bandouliére, at| without any division of parts. This ety- 
the bottom of which hangs a small sword, | mology, though plain and obvious, I find 
-You may see|in no Dictionary ;—it means from head to 
him at Calais, as well as at “« Notre Dame” | ¢ail—from “ barbe,” beard, metonymically 
in the French metropolis—and even at the|taken for the head, and “queue,” the 
places of resort in | hindermost part of the animal, : 
all parts of the Continent —where “at the} Barxey-sucar, s.—Cannot be derived, 
shortest notice” he provides for you and|as Mr. Malone thought, or seemed to think, 
your friends a comfortable luncheon, and |from the French “ sucre brulé,” since the 
even an excellent dinner “on reasonable|French call this identical confectionarily- 
terms.” ‘There was one of this description | preparation “ sucre d’orge,” (verbatim) sugar 
at the “Chateau” of Marli, before thejof barley. As for burnt sugar, “ sucre 
Revolution, who was particularly noted for | brulé,” used to sweeten the air or colour 
his good behaviour and good treat. “There| brandy, and in constant requisition at the 
egro, Zamor, wh in|hands of the confectioner and Maitre 
by a curious lock, |d’hotel, it is quite another thing—and is 
used to carry, when a boy, the correspon-|called “caramel.” This is a strong, but 
. and Madame] unpleasing, proof that Mr. Malone was not 
Du Barri, who then lived in the beautiful cer | conversant with the French language ; 
country-box called “Lucienne,” at a very | an 1 
little distance from Marli, on the projecting | ought to have known better, did not correct 
e famous | the glaring mistake.—How barley could be 
that name, and presenting a| brewed into “ brulé” is truly astonishing to 
most enchanting prospect from Malmaison, | me, when the etymon was so tangible, that 
hine. But |it could not be mistaken. 
andoleers?} Bark. s. [‘ Barca, low Lat.” Todd — 
— perhaps not;—yet it may amuse or in-|Sax. corter. The Hebrew nor the Greek 
terest some of my readers; and then all is | afford any help—yet it aot as if bark 


I am sorry to find that Mr. Todd, who 


and ark were originally related, both being 


The quotation, in Todd, from “ Jordan’s | vessels to float upon a stream of water.] It 
Divinity and Morality in Poetry,” viz. 
ae we see one, whose head within few years 

id bear a mitre, now wear bandoliers, 3 2 : 4 
*}seems to veer the idea that the word is the rough skin of trees. It oe fl 
taken from a band or belt, rather than|Serted, and not —— aa pers) seo 
from “small wooden cases containing gun- bability, that the simple and pa 


is certain, however, that the low Latin 
barca cannot be the radix of bark, which 
means that substantial covering which is 


of making boats and canoes out of the bark 


° of trees, was first hinted to man by “ Squir- 
Simehi tie ode ae pang ag rel, the carpenter,” who, in order to cross, 


de siccoya stream, on the opposite bank 


his flowing brush to the propitious gales, 
dans carbasa vento, and thus reached the 








bly observe that it should have been printed ay — plang = ve pede: to LORDS—AUTHORS—PUBLISHERS. 
Bandoulizres.| The meaning of this French | half-bearded—b 


word is identical to a large and ornamented 


which contrivance, with-| Tue following Letter has been published 


I I t super uty V e ch i -|as fro Oo 0 T urray- It 1S 
y fi m L rd B yron t M . M 


like abelt. It was originally used to carry 


tersection is defended by those sorts of|rather a curious production, like most of 


- - ; fae: 13 new 
; , bristles which are more or less perceivable | the Noble Writer's epistles, and throws n 
the “cartouches,” cartridge-boxes; and a a 


perhaps the signification of Bandoliers, as 
we find it in Dictionaries, originated from 
this circumstance. 


in every individual of this most amiable] lights on several s 
family of flowers. The distich is as follows, | noted accordingly :— 
and in the shape of a riddle :— 


jects, which we have 


Pisa, February 8, 1822. 


b 
The Swiss, [as he is generally called,] a Quinque sumus fratres, quorum duo sunt sine} Dear Sin—Attacks upon me were to 0 
> J 


well-dressed, tall, polite usher, who pre- 


> 
oP be Sunt b i; i- * 
cedes and leads the procession in Roman| Sun Yeats ome ctarhehesiue ages 


N.B. The word semi-barbus, as the classi- b Stuie”- be 
reader will easily perceive, is wrong, aS|{ am at a loss to conceive. If “Cain 


Catholic churches, with a monstrously 





* Que pure ac eleganter Romane loquebatur, 





ut Mucie, Lelia, Cornelia et alice primarie 





Matroné.—(Vives ad Sueton,) 


ed1; but I perceive one upon you In 
the yn which’ I confess that I did not 
expect. How, or in what manner, you a 
be considered responsible for what I publish, 


“blasphemous,” ‘ Paradise Lost” is blas- 


* We are five brothers—two beardless; two | Phemous ; and the very words of the Oxford 
with a beard—and I with half a beard. 





Gentleman, * Evil, be thou my good,” are 
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m that very poem, from the mouth of 
. j—and oa any thing more in that 
of Lucifer in the Mystery ?3 Cain is nothing 
more than a drama, not a piece of argument.4 
If Lucifer and Cain speak as the first mur- 
derer and the first rebel may be supposed 
to speak, surely all the rest of the personages 
talk also according to their characters ; and 
the stronger passions have ever been per- 
mitted to the drama. I have even avoided 
introducing the Deity, as in Scripture (though 
Milton does, and not very wisely either,5) but 
have adopted his angel, as sent to Cain, in- 
stead, on purpose to avoid shocking any 
feelings on the subject, by falling short of, 
what all uninspired men must fall short in, 
viz. giving an adequate notion of the effect 
of the presence of Jehovah. The old Mys- 
teries introduced him liberally enough, and 
all this is avoided in the new one.® 

The attempt to bully you, because they 
think it will not succeed with me, seems to 
me as atrocious an attempt as ever disgraced 
the times.7 What! when Gibbon’s, Hume's, 
Priestley’s, and Drummond’s publishers have 
been allowed to rest in peace for seventy 
years, are you to be singled out for a work 
of fiction, not of history or argument ¢5 There 
must be something at the bottom of this— 
some private enemy @f your own—it is other- 
wise incredible. 

Ican only say, “‘ Me—me adsum qui feci,” 
that any proceedings directed against you, 
I beg may be transferred to me, who am 
willing, and ought to endure them all; that 
if you have Jost money by the publication, I 
will refund any or all of the copyright ; 
that I desire you will say, that both you and 
Mr. Gifford remonstrated against the pub- 
lication, as also Mr. Hobhouse ; that J alone 
occasioned it, and I alone am the person 
who either legally or otherwise should bear 
the burthen. If they prosecute, I will come 
to England—that is, if by meeting it in my 
own person I can save your’s.!° Let me know 
—you sha’n’t suffer for me if I can help it. 
Make any use of this letter which you please. 

Your’s ever. BYRON 


1 His Lordship felt, therefore, & priori, 
that Cain was a reprehensible poem, and 
one calculated to provoke animadversion. 

2 Sleight of hand between You and I: 
whence it is evident that Lord Byron is his 
own publisher; and if we take the con- 
verse, that our good friend of Albemazle- 
Street is, what we did not expect, the au- 
thor of these vile books. 

3 This subterfuge was combated in the 

Literary Gazette Review of Cain, and de- 
monstrated to be alike unanalogous and 
untenable. 
_ 4 Every scene between Lucifer and Cain 
is full of argument—for argument can be as 
well maintained by A. B., or fictitious per- 
Sonages, as by real disputants ;—it is weak 
sophistry to say, that because the characters 
ym in character, there is no guilt in the 
choice of these characters. 

5 His Lordship had before exalted him- 
self over Shakspeare, and now sets himself 
above Milton. He is a great genius, but 
we cannot say a modest one. 

6 He has even taste enough to avoid 

coarse impieties of the dark ages! It 
would have been better still, had he shun- 
ned the more refined and more pernicious 
blasphemies of modern philosophy. 
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7 Mr. Murray appears to us to be the 
most To party of the two to try to 
bully. He is here to defend himself, while 
the Lord is but a “ banished man” at Pisa, 
to abuse others. But no one has bullied 
Mr. M. except in Lord Byron’s imagination: 
and his Lordship himself is the only bully 
in the business. 

8 What has been done to the publishers 
of Cain that has not been done to the pub- 
lishers of other infidel and infamous works? 
Those who felt the injury they were doing 
to humankind, have endeavoured to expose 
their errors and counteract their purposes. 

9 A contemptible insinuation: like the 
anonymous letters, &c. which the Noble 
Lord can invent when requisite. 

10 [It would be worth while to have a 
bit of a prosecution, were it only to get the 
Noble Lord over. He would then take his 
fair chance with the Hones and Carliles, 
who have been tried, and who are suffering 
for not more heinous offences than that 
against which it thus appears not only Mr. 
Murray and Mr. Gifford, but even Mr. 
Hubhouse protested! The last speaks vo- 
lumes, for, considering the natural partiali- 
ty of Mr. H. for his friend, his abilities as 
a critical judge, and the known disposition 
of his mind towards the freest side of things, 
his opinion ought to have had weight, and 
happily might have spared Lord Byron 
from the mortification uf publishing a work 
which has been almost universally held to 
be execrable, and which has consequently 
(being forbidden in every family) greatly in- 
jured the circulation of his less ss 
writings. His offer to refund all or part of 
the price of a copyright which the laws 
cannot protect from piracy, is an astonish- 
ing effort of generosity ! 


Having dismissed one Lord, we have the 
pleasure of introducing the last letter of an- 


other to our readers. It is also addressed 
to Mr, Murray, but not quite in so familiar 
a tone as the Pisan epistle ; and it is curious 
to remark how ready the writer is to leave 
the place of his dwelling to meet any respon- 
sibility which this world can cast upon him. 
Perhaps any change would befor the better, 
and he may be as tired of his situation and 
company, as Byron is of Pisa and his com- 
panions, Hunt, Shelley, & Co. 


H--- 30th February, 
Anno Mundi 5772. 

Sir—Attacks upon the memory of one 
who has left such a legacy of attacks upon 
the memories of others, were to be expected ; 
but why the devil they should attack you, 
who have as yet (you may be thankful for 
it) no memory, is most irrational. How, 
or in what manner, (mark the distinction !) 
you, a living man, can be considered re- 
sponsible for my last will and testament, I 
am ata loss to conceive.. If my “ Memoires” 
be calumnious, “‘ Bubb Doddington’s Diary” 
is calumnious ; and there is nothing more 
defamatory in my posthumous damnation 
of characters, than in his political exposition 
of roguery. ‘Evil, be thou my good,” is 
our common motto. If the opponents of 
Sir Robert Walpole are all scoundrels, 





surely all the rest of the personages are in 
full masquerade ; and I’/l be cursed [or, if 
you please, put it in the past tense] if the 
sourest critic has a right to expect more than 
that murderers should deliver shocking sen- 
timents and demons pronounce more d—ble 
discourses. I could say something of the 
Deity, but my situation prevents me from 
making indecent allusions, which the Straw- 
berry Hill press might have ventured, The 
Reading made Easy introduces Him liberally 
enough ina grotesque wood-cut of heaven, 
and all this is avoided in the Memoires. 

The attempt to bully you, because they 
think it will not succeed with me, seems to 
me, strange and foolish as you may think 
such an assertion, as atrocious an attempt 
as ever digraced the times. What! when 
the publishers of all the trash that agitated 
the days of our grandfathers seventy years 
ago, have been allowed to rest in their 
graves without being dug up, (if found) 
are you tu be blamed for a collection of 
slanders not more lying than Jack the 
Giant Killer or Tom Thumb the Great? 
There must be something at the bottom of 
this—which thing I fancy is some private 
enemy of your own—it (you know what) 
is otherwise incredible. 

Ican only say, “Me—me adsum qui 
feci ;"—pray transfer any bother that may 
incommode you to me. If you have lost, 
as is too probable, any money by your hard 
bargain with Lord Holland, [ will give you 
a draft on Aldgate Pump for it ; and should 
be most happy to have any profit paid in 
the same element, which is preferable to 
bullion here. I desire, moreover, that you 
will say that I made my will without con- 
sulting you or Mr. A. B. C., and that even 
my present associates think my legacies in- 
fernal. If any thing more is said on the 
subject, it will give me the utmost pleasure 
to be brought to England by habeas cor- 
pus. Let me know—you can’t suffer for 
me, and I should be glad to suffer for’you. 
Send this letter to the Literary Gazette if 
you please; if not, to Cobbett’s Register, 
the Fancy Sunday Paper, or any trumpery 
publication more suitable to your taste. 

Your’s ever, Onrorp. 

P.S. Send my address to Byron, and say 

T shall be happy to hear from him. 





. 


LITERARY FUND. 
On Wednesday there was a general mect- 
ing, at their house in Lincoln’s-Inn Square, 
of the Subscribers to this most admirable 
charity,* C. Harvey, Esq. M.P. in the 
Chair ; at which the shied officers, council, 
committee, &c. were elected. Few altera- 
tions took place; and it was satisfactory to 
see that those who have heretofore su well 
and so zealously administered the affairs 
of the charity, were continued in their re- 
spective situations. Afterwards the general 
committee elected Mr. Snow to be the clerk 
and collector of the Institution, in the room 
of Leave, discharged. It appeared from a 





*Sir B. Hobhouse, who generally fills that 
place, was detained at Bath by the death of his 
near relative Dr, Parry, the father of our intrepid 
navigator, 
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statement of accounts, that this person had 
embezzled between two and three hundred 
pounds of the funds; and strict regula- 
tions were formed to prevent the risk of 
any future contingency. The Anniversary 
stands at present for the 2d of May, the 
Duke of York having promised to preside ; 
and it is hoped that the friends of letters, 
and the humane, who feel fer the deepest 
distresses to which humanity can be ex- 
posed, will make a vigorous effort to repair 
the loss so unavoidably sustained, and aug- 
ment the means of relief to a class of persons 
whose ‘sufferings are really heart-breaking 
and overwhelming. Acquainted with many 
of the cases which have been alleviated by 
its benevolence, we can most conscientiously 
say, that never has greater misery been 
the care of “ twice blessed charity,” and in 
no way can humanity be more salutarily 
enevion. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

[The vivid sensation produced in the scientific 
world by Dr. Roget’s admirable Lectures, has 
induced us to obtain further particulars and an 
accurate summary of his interesting discourses : 
these we have now the pleasure of communi- 
cating ; and thus of disseminating more general- 
ly the intelli which they contain and the 
admiration which they have excited.] 

In his fourth and fifth Lectures, Dr. R. 
proceeded to give an account of the func- 
tion of progressive motion in Vertebrated 
Animals, a division that includes the classes 
of Fish, Reptiles, Birds, and Quadrupeds ; 
all of which, he observed, however different 
their external form, or the nature of the 
element they inhabit, exhibit nevertheless 
a remarkable analogy in their internal con- 
formation, He took a general view of their 
mechanical structure, more especially with 
teference to the osseous frame-work, or 
skeleton, which characterizes this division 
of the animal kingdom. That part of the 
skeleton which exists in all these animals, 
and appears to be essential to it, is the 
spine, or that connected series of benes, 
called vertebre, extending from the head 
along the whole length of the back. The 
peculiar mechanism by which the spine is 
rendered capable of answering a variety of 
important purposes in the animal system, 
was fully explained ; and the several modi- 
fications of structure pointed out, which it 
receives in different tribes, in order to 
adapt it to the circumstances in which they 
are placed, and to the various intentions of 
their formation. ‘The system of organs by 
which the locomotion of the body is effected, 
was next considered, in the relation which 
they bear to the element on which they are 
exerted. 

As aquatic animals present the simplest 
mechanical conditions with .reference to 
locomotion, Dr. Roget began with the ex- 
amination of this function in fishes. He 
observed that the buoyant force of the fluid 
which surrounded them, by counteracting 
nearly the whole of the force of gravity, su- 

the necessity of limbs for the sup- 


port of the body, which land animals re-| pard 


quire ; and that the progress of a fish in 





the water is effected principally by the 
muscular action of the tail, which, givi 

werful lateral strokes, impels the anima 
forwards on the same principle that a boat 
is moved in sculling, The modifying and 
regulating powers of the fins were next ex- 
plained, and elucidated by diagrams and 
drawings. The hydrostatic principles on 
which shes are assisted in their ascent or 
descent in the water, by the dilatation or 
compression of the air-bladder, were stated, 
and illustrated by some experiments, in 
which similar effects were produced in glass 
vessels insmersed in water, but containing 
sufficient air to enable them to rise to the 
surface, or sink to the bottom, according as 
the included air was made to expand or 
contract. The air-bladder in fishes may be 
regarded as a refined apparatus in the body 
of these animals, expressly accommodated 
to the laws of hydrostatic pressure: and 
as furnishing one out of the many in- 
stances that exist, where philosophical prin- 
ciples have been applied, with manifest 
art and intention, for’ effecting a particular 
purpose in the economy. Those fishes 
which have no air-bladder, as flat fish, have 
this want compensated by the great size 
and power of motion in the pectoral fins, 
which enables them to strike the water 
from above downwards with considerable 
force. In the whale, and other animals of 
the cetaceous tribe, the body is rendered 
specifically lighter by the large quantity of 
oil which it contains, and which is especially 
accumulated about the head; as this part of 
the body is continually required to be 
raised above the surface, for the purpose of 
respiration. The various modes of progres- 
sive motion employed by other aquatic 
tribes, both of reptiles and of mammalia, 
were also noticed. 

Dr. Roget next proceeded to consider the 
mechanism of land animals, beginning with 
serpents, and reptiles having short and im- 
perfect feet. He showed the means by 
which the former are enabled to advance 
with various degrees of rapidity, and the 
advantages they derive from the position of 
their scales, and their connexion with the 
ribs. The tortoise, the frog, the lizard, and 
various other animals of the same class, 
were noticed as forming links in the chain 
of gradation leading to the more perfect 
conformation, with reference to rapid pro- 
pressive motion, which obtains in warm- 

looded ye In these, the body 
being raised higher on the limbs, enjoys a 
greater range of motion, and requires a less 
frequent repetition of steps in traversing an 
ual space. The different proportions in 
which the weight of the body is sustained 
by the fore and hind extremities, the num- 
ber of levers of which they are composed, 
their relative obliquity, the mode in which 
the muscular force is disposed, and the 
combinations of action which result, were 
severally explained. A particular account 
was given of the paces of quadrupeds, such 
as walking, the trot, the gallop, the amble ; 
the bounding of deer, the springing of beasts 
of prey, the undulating pace of the camelo- 


ard, and the peculiarities in the progres- 


sion of animals formed for leaping, as the 
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hare, the jerboa, and the kanguroo. A gra. 
dation was pointed out in the structure of 
the hind foot, which, in monkeys, makes 
the nearest approach to the human struc- 
ture. Dr. Roget observed, that the great 
features of distinction between the mecha- 
nism of the human frame and that of que- 
drupeds, are derived from the former being 
adapted to the maintenance of the erect 
sture. In man, the attitude of standing 
is a position of less security than it is in 
quadrupeds, and is maintained by a succes. 
sion of actions by which the centre of gravi- 
ty is perpetually shifted from side to side; 
its tendency to fall in any one direction 
being immediately counteracted by small 
and insensible movements in the contrary 
direction. On this principle he also ex- 
lained the security of the rope-dancer,— 
The human arm, being exempted from the 
office of supporting any part of the weight 
of the trunk, may be employed exclusively 
as an organ of apprehension ; and the cir- 
cumstances in the structure of the several 
joints of the limb, and more especially of 
the hand, which render it so admirable a 
mechanical instrument, were fully pointed 
out. The passage of the tendons by which 
the last joints of the fingers are bent, through 
a perforation in those which are employed 
to bend the middle joints, was particularly 
selected as an example of artificial contri- 
vance, 

The progressive motion of birds was the 
next object of inquiry. In order that an 
animal may possess the faculty of flying, 
two principal conditions, it was observed, 
are required: first, great strength of muscle 
to produce sufficient velocity of motion in 
the wing ; and, secondly, great extent of 
surface in that part of the wing destined to 
act upon the air. None of the mammalia, 
except the bat, has sufficient muscular 
power in its limbs, however assisted by an 
expansion of surface, to strike the air with 
the velocity requisite for flight. Some qua- 
drupeds, reptiles, and even fish, possess the 
power of advancing through the air, but 
always in a very limited degree. It is in the 
bird alone that we find the most perfect 
adaptation of structure to the purposes of 
flight. The frame of their skeleton, the 
position and figure of the wings, the situa- 
tion of the muscles, and the mechanism of 
their action, were severally pointed out as 
having an express relation to the element in 
which nature intended them to move ; and 
the various modifications which these cir- 
cumstances present in the different orders 
or birds were particularly specified. The 
minute structure of the feathers, when in- 
vestigated by the help of the microscope, 
appears highly curious, and exhibits a sin- 
gular refinement of art in the means by 
which their fibres are mechanically locked 
into each other, so as to preserve a contt- 
nuity of surface. The singular mechanism 
by which birds sustain themselves by means 
of one foot on their perch, when they roost, 
was also detailed. Several skeletons of 
birds and qnteipet were exhibited in 
illustration of the leading points cotisidered 
in these lectures, which close the subject of 





the progressive motion of animals. — 
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PINE ARTS. 
MONUMENT TO THE LATE KING. 


On Tuesday, the Earl of Liverpoo! presided 
ata Meeting of the friends and subscribers 
to Mr. M. Wyatt's design for escetng a 
Monument to the memory of George III., 
which was convened at the Thatched House 
Tavern. The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Marquis of Lothian, Lord Blessington, 
Lord Kenyon, and many other distinguish- 
ed persons were present and took part in the 
discussion which arose on receiving the Re- 
port of the Sub-Committee of management, 
and on devising the best means for carry- 
ing the undertaking inte effect. 

Our readers of a year’s standing will re- 
member that the Literary Gazette took a 
warm interest in the proposed plan when 
originally brought forward. We were of 
opinion, that a grand and imperishable tri- 
bute, voluntarily offered by a grateful peo- 
ple, to commemorate the virtues of a Mo- 
narch who had reigned over them for half 
a century, a pattern of moral excellence, 
would do honour alike to the hallowed 


ashes of the dead and to the feelings of the | P 


living. That this sentiment was not a mis- 
taken one, the unparalleled number of men 
of the highest consideration and of all par- 
ties (fur politics were expressly excluded) 
that came forward to promote the design, 
most amply demonstrated. ‘The measures 
for completing the work were proceeding 
triumphantly, when, in an unlucky hour, 
it was suggestsd that a public dinner on the 
4th of June, at which contributions might 
be accepted and the plan be made more 
universally known, would prove beneficial. 
This step seems to have roused a very 
— and active opposition. 1t was repre- 
sented to H.R.H. the Duke of York, by 
persons of rank, talents, and influence, that 
instead of emanating from an individual, 
the proposition for a monument so dis- 
tinct y nativnal ought to be generally open, 
and that every artist in the kingdom should 
be invited to exercise his genius on such an 
occasion. The merits of Mr. Wyatt's de- 
sign, “ His Majesty in a Car drawn by four 
horses in bronze,”* were also canvassed, and, 
as is to be expected in all similar cases, se- 
veral objections to it were urged both by 
mcompetent and competent judges. In 
consequence of these representations, His 


Royal Highness determined that the Anni-|P©° 


versary of the 4th of June should be ob- 
served simply as a memorial of that day, 
without reference to the object for the fur- 
therance of which it was in the first instance 
projected. This resolution it may natu- 
rally be supposed interfered materially with 
the operations of the Committee appointed 
to conduct the Meeting and superintend the 
subscriptions. It was with the utmost 
exertion that they succeeded in arranging 
the dinner, and taining that attendance 
which made it certainly one of the most 
splendid entertainments ever seen in Lon- 
“on; but which would have been infinitely 


more brilliant, had it taken place agreeably | P° 








.* An Etching of this appeared in the Lit. Gaz. 
of last year, 
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ns 
to its original plan, when the list of Vice 





Presidents and Stewards comprehended, 
two Princes, the Lord Chancellor, seven 
Dukes, nine Marquesses, thirty-three Earls, 
twenty-eight Noblemen of inferior titles, 
six Bishops, seven Judges, and a propor- 
tionate number of great Officers of State, 
Senators, distinguished characters in army 
and navy, citizens of the foremost note, and 
gentlemen of every class in society. 

Thus far the plan was patronized, was 
carried on, gnd was paralysed. It remains 
now to be proved whether it shall revive 
under more favourable auspices, or lan- 
guish with a subscription amounting as yet 
to only a little above 5000/. : 

The points upon which this question rests 
appear to be these—first, an objection to the 
principle as not including open competition ; 
and, secondly, objections to the design of Mr. 
Wyatt. 

On the first it is evident that, @ priori, 
open competition is preferable to mere in- 
dividual projection : it is more satisfactory, 
because it displays all that the genius of 
the country can devise, and enables the 
ublic (or some body for it) to chuse what 
is decided to be the most worthy. On the 
other hand, it must be conceded that no 
artist, no association, however limited, re- 
ann any part of the community, had 
suggested any idea of the kind, when Mr. 
Wyatt brought forward his proposal and 
obtained the countenance which we have 
described. The design, therefore, both in 
conception and in the execution of a model, 
is unquestionably his own—the uliar 

roperty of his sind, his imagination, and 
his talent. To this hour competition has 
been talked of, but competition has not 
become visible. Does it not then seem a 
hardship that a real undertaking should be 
stopped in its prosperous course by an un- 
real obstacle, by the shadow of a rivalry 
which has no actual existence, but remains 
to be conjured up? To our sense there is 
an injustice in this, which, while it falls on 
the head of the party, is calculated at the 
same time entirely to defeat a patriotic and 
noble purpose—The obvious method, as we 
think, is to go on with the plan tangibly be- 
fore us: those only will support who ap- 
prove of it, and those we are confident will 
suffice. Nor does this preclude Parliament 
or any other body from appealing to the 
ple for another fund, to be disposed of 
In inviting the competition, which as yet is 
only detrimental to an actual plan: the 
King, who had a monument in the hearts 
of ten millions of his subjects, is deserving 
of more than one tribute from the Arts which 
he encouraged. . 

With regard to the merits of Mr. Wyatt's 
design, we are not inclined to say much ; 
because it is (like any other that could be 

roduced) susceptible of every sort of modi- 

cation. In our opinion it is a very noble 
one, and his execution of the pathetic and 
sublime cenotaph to the Princess Charlotte, 
affords all the assurance we want of his 
wers to complete another work henour- 
able to himself and gratifying to the nation. 

That this will be the result of the Meet- 
ing on Tuesday is our sincere hope; but at 
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; an a. 
allevents we trust that the Tributé itsel’ 
will not be suffered to drop, 

An Auxiliary Committee was named for 
this day, which it is intended shall consider 
of the matters above alluded to, and recom- 
mend what course existing circumstances 
require for the completion of this desirable 
object. Their report is to be received on 
the 6th of May, and it is probable that the 
Anniversary of the 4th of June will be again 
observed under their auspices. 





Britisn Gattery.—This Exhibition,we 
are informed, will remain open till about the 
middle of next month, when the pictures 
will be removed to make room for a Collees 
tion of the Old Masters. Several works 
have been disposed of since we gave a list 
of the sales, but in the hope that it will be 
much augmented, we defer our purpose of 
inserting it in our page. 





Tue Exhibition of the Northern Society 
for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts, 
established at Leeds, is to be opened on 
the ist of May; and the President and 
Members, pursuing their great object, the 
promotion of the imitative Arts, have re- 
solved to erect a Building particularly adapt- 
ed to the purposes of exhibition, 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
CULLODEN, 
The wind blows loud, 
The wind blows loud, 
From off the wild and foaming water ; 
But louder is the storm that pours 
O’er Culloden’s red field of slaughter. 
There swords have met—the bayonet 
And deadly dirk in blood are set, 
While gory streams the heath imbue, 
That merning only wet with dew. 
*Tis there the might of Caledon 
Fades before the stronger one— 
And the bleak sky looks coldly down 
On him who dared to reach a crown. 
The Saxon fiercely bears away 
The fortune of that hapless day, 
And man and babe and woman fall, 
Till one wide ruin covers all. 


The wind blows loud, 
The wind blows loud, 
From off the wild and foaming water ; 
But now no more the battle lours 
O’er Culloden’s dark field of slaughter, 
The trav’ller wand’ring there alone 
Hears but the night-wind’s moan, 
And sometimes in a lonely bield 
Beholds the antique sword and shield. 
The pale moon rises o'er the scene 
As if no battle there had been— 
And the grey morn peeps gaily forth 
Where sleep the bravest ef the North. 
J. H. 





Translation of the pathetic lines quoted by Bouhours, 
and inserted in the Lit. Gaz. of Feb. 2, 1822. 
Trav, O, plaintive Turtle, to this sylvan shade 

Why is thy melancholy visit made ? 
Dove. 1 sigh, alas! for my lost murder’d mate, 
Trav. Dost thou not tremble, too, for thy own 
. fate ? ‘ snare, 
Dove. No; bid the Fowler come, I'll hail his 
For then to my dear Dove I shall repair ! 





Portland-Place, Feb. 4, 1822. R. P. JoDRELL. 
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THE SHOWS OF LONDON.—WNo. VII. 
Quelque Chose!—Dict. de 1’Academié. 


Mr. Matuews at Home !—Mr. Hume 
has been nicknamed by a political friend, 
whether out of kindness or spite we are at 
a loss to guess, an Encyclopedia of Finance ; 
and Mr. Mathews may be designated in the 
same way an Encyclopedia of Mimickry, or 
rather, according to his more fastidious 
taste, “ of Imitation,” though we like the 
former word quite as well. But “a rose 
by any other name would smell as sweet,” 
and neither Mr. Hume’s calculations nor 
Mr. Mathews’ imitations will be found the 
less correct for the denominations bestowed 
upon them, and the one will get overflowing 
tankards (of cider,) and the other draw 
overflowing houses, so long as the public 
taste continues to run in favour of economy 
and humour. On Monday last our incom- 
parable favourite recommenced his annual 
course with an entirely new entertainment, 
called, “ The Youthful Days of Mr. Ma- 
thews,” and comprehending a genuine 
though whimsical biography of himself, 
while it introduced many characters whom 
he encountered in his progress, almost as 
identical as if they too had come to recite 
their own doings and play their own parts. 
In this the astonishing powers and versa- 
tility of Mr. M. are most conspicuous : if 
ever a man was beside himself he is the 
person, for any body would swear that in 
these transformations he was Macklin, Tate 
Wilkinson, Mark Magnum, ap Llewellyn 
ap Lloyd, Cooke, Suett, or uther individual 
rather than Charles Mathews. 

The lectures open with an account of the 
speaker’s birth and adventures till he was 
an hour and a quarter old. From one to ten 
his life is pretty even, except that his school- 
master at a preparatory seminary is fond of 
exercise, and selects him, a posteriori, to 
psy Whackum with, till he used to cast up 

is young eyes to the organ in the corner 
of the school, and wish that he resembled 
its gilt Cherubin, in being all heads and 
wings. From this discipline he is sent to 
Merchant Tailors’ School, where he is lively 
and mischievous, and whence he bears the 
remembrance of three of his companions, 
whose anniversary orations in Latin, Greek, 
and English, he ludicrously copies. At this 
age the dramatic mania seizes him, and he 
erforms for the first time, together with 
lliston, at their French teacher's (a female) 
in a first floor over a pastry-cook’s shop in 
the Strand. Like the course of true love, the 
course of stage love never did run smooth, 
and his father, a respectable bookseller, has 
many objections to our hero’s dramatic 
propensities. He is called on to choose a 
e, and sings an indifferent song on the 
subject. He is, however, bound apprentice 
to his father, and for that purpose taken to 
Wilkes, then Chamberlain of London. His 
imitation of this famous city magistrate is 
exquisite. With his eyes directed two ways, 
he advises the ’prentice always to look 
straight before him, and above all things 
to avoid meddling with politics, against 


which he could give him at least forty-five 
reasons. Thus admonished, Charles is 
placed behind the counter in the bookshop, 
till his determined passion for the Stage 
makes him a vagabond by act of parliament. 

At first his professional success is rather 
disheartening, for he is voted to be a stick, 
and his tragic talents chiefly valued for 
his fencing in dying scenes, which are ac- 
cordingly protracted, when he acts, to 
from twenty to forty minutes. An in- 
terview with Macklin, then in his 103d 
year, is capitally given, and the veteran’s 
looks, manners and opinions, inimitably re- 
presented. In his view of the qualifications 
of an actor, almost every endowment and 
grace under heaven are comprized; but 
though not so amply gifted, the aspirant 
resolves to try, and sets out, with twenty 
pounds in his pocket, for Dublin. On his 
route he meets ap Llewellyn, a fat Cam- 
brian, hunting for mineral waters to reduce 
his corpulency, and ever inquiring, in a 
strange tone, “ Am I any thinner, think 
ye?” or exclaiming, “ I wish I were thin- 
ner!” This personage figures prominently 
in the after scenes, and is a very novel and 
amusing character, At Stratford on Avon 
there is a little misplaced sensibility about 
Shakspeare, which had better be omitted ; a 
laughable song of the Market-day at Strattord, 
with pigs, ducks, children, &c. inthe medley, 
being mere consistent with the general fea- 
tures of the performance, and quite out of 
keeping with the Shaksperian finery. Ma- 
thews lands at Dublin, where a careful 
carter offers to convey his luggage from the 
shore. This makes a good story, for the 
fellow will say nothing but Whisht—whisht— 
to any question or remark, till at length the 
passengers declare that if he does not ex- 
plain himself, they will unload their trunks 
— Why do you say Whisht, whisht?”"— 
** Whisht—whisht, speak lower, I have just 
stole the cart and horse!” Another lrish 
story, of a fellow driving a pig, also creates 
a hearty laugh. Animals of this species 
are well known for their obstinacy, and for 
their perseverance in endeavouring to go 
any way but that which you wish them to 
take. Mathews asks the Irish bog-trotter 
where he is taking the pig, and the follow- 
ing colloquy ensues : “ Spake lower, your 
honour ; pray spake lower.” “ Why should 
I speak lower? I only ask you whither you 
are driving the pig.” ‘Spake lower.” 
“‘ What reason can you have for not an- 
swering. so trifling a question?” “ Why 
sure I would answer your swate honour 
any thing, but I am afraid he’ll hare me.” 
“ What then?” “ Then he'll not go—for 
I'm taking him to Cork, but making him 
belave he’s going to Fermoy.”—On the 
Dublin stage our actor is partially success- 
ful, and in low comedy becomes one of 
Daly’s Divarters, as the audience called 
that manager’s corps. The wardrobe is 


described as very scanty, and a droll example 
of acting with one ruffle, changing it from 
hand to hand, is introduced. The charac- 
ters of several of his associates here are also 
drawn with good effect; and a highly 
amusing song ef a Volunteer Field-day adds 





to the spirit of the scene, Other Irish 





characters appear in succession, (genuine’ 
we believe, but unknown in England;) and 
excellent portraits of Cooke and Suett. The 
latter has given Mathews a letter of intro- 
duction to one Lollypop Smith, which ap- 

llation he has fastened upon him for re- 
easing Dicky Gossip from a tart-skop, 
where he was detained in consequence of 
not having a shilling in his pocket to pay 
for pastry, which he had unwittingly con- 
sumed. A portrait of Curran is the least 
successful of the whole. From Dublin the 
itinerant returns te Wales, where he per- 
forms some time, and then engages with 
the celebrated Tate Wilkinson, of whom 
his personation is perfection. Tate’s ab- 
horrence of rats, and oddly interlarded cun- 
versation ; his misdirected letters and other 
droll incidents, cause laugh to follow laugh 
in quick succession. A very curious imita- 
tion of a baby Roscius in Richard IIL., and 
the introduction of Mr. Mark Magnum, 
with his bye-words “ all that sort of thing,” 
and “ every thing in the world,” afford va- 
rious entertainment here, and in conclusion 
the successful provincial is summoned to 
a London engagement. In the London 
green-rooms he has plenty of food for the 
exercise of his talent, and sets many well- 
known personages before his audience. In 
the third and last part, he undertakes the 
characters of Nat, a servant of all-work in 
a lodging-house; Fipley, a dandy actor; 
Screwnerve,an old miser ; Zephyr, a French 
ballet-master ; ap Lloyd, not grown thinner ; 
Mr. Magnum, and Amelrosa, a young lady 
who elopes with Fipley. These are all ad- 
mirable of their kind, and if we feel any 
objection, it is to the overwrought despair 
of the Miser. Magnum’s drunken scene, in 
which he recounts his exploits as Steward 
at a public dinner, is a — treat. We 
cannot imagine it possible to surpass this 
picture of polite inebriety, and “ all that 
sort of thing,” of mistake, waggery, misad- 
venture, and “ every thing in the world.” 
The ten minutes devoted to this delineation 
is worth ten comedies ; aud evinces the 
finest tact, combined with a fidelity of copy 
and drollery, that can be conceived. 

Upon the whole, we think these new en- 
tertainments superior to those of last sea- 
son, and we need hardly add, that he who 
does not see them, will have much to re- 

ret. We presume they will be shortened 

y an hour at least: one must have iron 
ribs to withstand four hours’ convulsions— 
although of laughter. 





Tueatres.—The Theatres remain in 
passu quo—the same pieces, nearly, being 
repeated in the same sort of round, so as 
to offer nothing for critical remark. 

The arrangements at Covent Garden, 
which we announced last week, are com- 
pleted. Mr. C. Kemble and other two 
gentlemen are to be managers, we under- 
stand, for ten years; and confident expec- 
tations are held. out of a judicious and bril- 
liant career. 
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VARIETIES. 

Among the recent deaths which the 
newspaper obituaries mention, we notice 
those of James Boswell, Esq., the second 
son of the biographer of Johnson, and him- 
self an eminent literary character ; of Dr. 
Clarke, of Cambridge ; and of Mr. Devis, 
an artist of considerable celebrity. 

M. M. Cuvier and Fournier, of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, and M. Walcknaer, of 
the Academy of Inscriptions, &c. have been 
appointed to treat for the purchase of the 
Jedinc of Denderah, for the National Mu- 
seum of France. 

The weather in France has been as mild 
as in England; and similar instances fof 
vegetable precocity are mentioned in the 
journals of that country as in our own. 

Strange Birds.—In some parts of the 
country in the angle between the Moselle 
and the Rhine, great numbers of strange 
birds have lately arrived, none of which 
were ever seen there before. They are about 
the size of a starling, of a brown colour, 
with blood-red spots on their wings, and a 
poe stripe across the tip of the tail. They 

ave a pointed tuft of feathers on the head, 
and are so tame, that they let people ap- 
sor mag them within a few paces, remain in 

ocks together, and change their place 
almost daily. 
taken alive. 

An extraordinary murder was lately com- 
mitted at Petersburgh. The servant of a 
family on going into the kitchen found a 
basket containing an infant, together with 
a letter and purse of 200 roubles. The 
letter escaped her notice, and, tempted by 
the money, the inhuman wretch resolved to 
destroy the child. She threw it into the 
large stove used in that country, where the 
poor innocent was speedily consumed: the 
money was secreted, and every thing likely 
to lead to suspicion put away, by the time 
that the family, which had been abroad, re- 
turned home, The master, however, a 
humane and respectable man, by accident 
found the letter which informed him of the 
deposit, and stated that he should receive 
200 roubles every quarter while the infant, 
whom circumstances forced its parents to 
conceal, lived under his charge. He called 
up the servant, who at first denied all know- 
ledge of the fact; hut being closely ques- 
tioned, as last confessed her crime, to the 
enormity of which the ashes from the stove 
bore horrible testimony. She was committed 
to prison, and has probably ere now paid 
her forfeit life to the laws. 

Surgery—On the S0th of January, a 
farmer from the Hartz mountains had a 
most difficult and extraordinary operation 
for the stone publicly and successfully per- 
formed upon him, in the Chemical Institu- 
tion of Berlin, by the Privy Counsellor 
Graefe. The stone, very solid and hard, 
was carefully examined after the operation, 
and found to weigh above twenty-one ounces 
and a half. Its length was four inches three 
lines, Paris measure ; its breadth three inches 
nine lines ; its greatest circumference eleven 
inches nine lines, and its least nine inches 
ten lines, The patient bad suffered from 


Many of them have been 





his earliest childhood, for above thirty years, 
incessant torture, and now enjoys the first 
moments of his life that have been exempt 
from pain. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 

Law Library of the late Right Hon. Sir 
James Mansfield, Knight, late Lord Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas. 

Tne announcement for sale (by Mr. Sothe- 

by) of the above library, occasioned a stir 

ainong the professional gentlemen who were 
anxious to complete their coliection of Old 

Reports, and among the law booksellers 

desirous of possessing those valuable gems ; 

consequently they produced very high 
prices, and were raised the more, as the 
minor law booksellers were determined to 
prevent those, who have so materially 
crippled their ape in the new law books, 
from having the pleasure of selling those 
articles of rare occurrence. The books, in 
general, were but in bad condition, having 
been much used; and an indifferent spec- 
tator might almost ascertain what authors 
were in most repute by the wear of their 
works: for instance, Sir Wm. Hawkins’s 

Pleas of the Crown, though the binding 

was nearly worn away, and the leaves were 

in little better order, produced the sum of 

Sl. 10s. 

On Wednesday, March 6th, at half-past 
twelve, Mr. Sotheby commenced, the sale, 
which ended on Saturday, March 9th. Few 
articles of interest occurred the first day. 
Viner’s Abridgment, 24 vols. folic, which 
usually sells at the booksellers for 12/. 12s. 
was knocked down at 15/.—Bracton de 
Leyibus, 2/. 2s.—Fortescue’s Reports, 3/. 5s. 
—and a variety of Reports sold for as many 
shillings as they would have produced pence 
about ten years ago. The 2d day, Free- 
man’s Reports sold for 3/, 18s.—Pollexfen, 
11.7s.—Leonard, 3/. 15s.—and others equally 
high. The 3d day, Sir W. Blackstone’s Re- 
ports, 3/. 2s.—Thomas Barnardiston, 2/. 6s. 
—Sayer, 1/. 16s. The 4th day, East’s Pleas of 
the Crown, 2 vols. 4/, 19s. and Hawkins, 
mentioned before, 4 vols. 5/. 10s.:—some 
odd volumes of Vesey, jun. Reports, 18/, 

Law reading is now more general than 
heretofore. We were told of an eminent 
solicitor, who lately retired with a large 
fortune, whose whole library, the compa- 
nion of his toils, was sold for the enormous 
sum of 2/, 

The late Mr. Perry's Sale-—Strong inte- 
rest is still felt, as the sale proceeds, in 
those who are fond of early English litera- 
ture; and the prices given for tl.ose Tracts 
which are termed unique, or are nearly so, 
are equally high as in our last report; but 
the useful books have generally sold at 
moderate prices: for instance, No. 873, Ci- 
ceronis Opera Omnia, cum Notis variorum, 
&c. 24 vols, 8vo. sold for only 7/. 10s. whilst 
Sir W. Drummond’s Cdipus . Judaicus, 
printed in 1811, sold fur 4/. 10s. The rare 
work (1265) Chutes Beawtie Dishonoured, 
written under the title of Shore’s Wife, 
1593, was knocked down at 26/.; Cowley’s 
Poetical Blossomes, 1633, 4/.; Church- 





yard’s Light Bondel of Holy Discourses, | nicati 


1580, 14/. ; his Honor of the Lawe, a Poem, 
1596, 10/. 15s. ; and his LamentableWarres 
in Flaunders, 5/. 15s. 6d. A most singular 
and truly valuable collection of De Foe’s 
Pieces, in 46 vols. was knocked down at 
351. 14s.; the same day was sold Davies’s 
(of Hereford) Wit’s Bedlam, 8vo. for 
20/1. 10s.—his Witte’s Pilgrimage, the suc- 
ceeding day, (8th) produced 28/.; and his 
Muses’ Saerifice, 6/. 8s. A very fine set of 
Picart’s Ceremonies et Coutumes Religieu- 
ses de tous les Peuple du Monde, &c, 11 
vols. large paper, sold for 63/.— British 
Drollery, 5/. 12s.; and Scourge for Paper 
Persecutors, 6/. 6s. The 9th day produced 
an extremely curious volume, “Patrick Han- 
nay’s Nightingale,” with a frontispiece, in- 
cluding the portraits of the author, and 
Anne of Denmark, his patroness, 8vo. sold 
for the enormous sum of 38/. 6s. 6d. The 
same day Abraham Fraunces, Countess of 
Pembroke, Yuychurch, 4to. 1591, was sold 
for 21/. 10s. 6d. 

The Catalogue, although containing a 
good collection of Elizabethian literature, is 
not so rich or extensive as the same class 
in the Roxburghe Library, and falls very 
short ‘in the production of the more early 
English literature. 


A work by Sir Walter Scott is men- 
tioned in the Scottish capital: it is from 
the notes of a distinguished person of the 
17th century, and is likely to contain many 
curious anecdotes of the last thirty years of 
that age. 

The Fortunes of Nigil are going on 
rapidly. 

A volume of Essays, by the Rev. R. W. 
Bamford, on the Discipline of Children, 
particularly as regards their education, will 
shortly make its appearance. 

Cceur de Lion, or The Third Crusade, a 
Poem, in sixteen Books, by Miss Porden, 
is in the press, 











METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 


Marcu. Thermometer.| Barometer. 
Thursday _7./| from 37 to 52) 29°53 to 29°44 
Friday 8.| from 33 to 45 | 29°63 to 29°56 
Saturday 9.| from 33 to 56 | 29°60 to 29°69 
Sunday 10.| from 40 to 56 | 29°56 to 29°51 


Monday 11.| from 33 to 48 | 29°73 to 30°07 
Tuesday  12.| from 27 to 49/ 30°30 to 30°33 
Wednesday 13.| from 29 to 52| 30°17 to 29°97 
Rain fallen during the week, ,375 of aninch. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We do not require the assistance offered by X, being 
rather oppressed in that department. 

Parens is right: the expenditure of youths at both 
Universities, and of boys at Eton and other public 
schools, is far too extravagant and leads to the worst 
of consequences; but we do not see that our insertion 
of his letter would induce the heads of houses and 
masters to interfere any more than at present in con- 
trolling this disposition. 

Ezekiel will observe that we have taken our own 
—_ he is wrong in his assertion about the Pirate, 
and right in his verbal criticism. 

Argus’s remarks on Cain are just, but we have 
already occupied our columns much with that infamous 
poem. 

We cannot undertake to publish Labienus on anony- 
mous , however r table it may be, and 
without knowing the extent of the essay. 

The difficulty of illustratmg M. Garmer’s new 
method of solving the 14th proposition Ist book of 
Euclid, prevents our using Mr, Byon’s polite commu- 

on, 
























*,* In our last 


namely two we had allotted to 
Adectlatteatile tas Journal, and we promised 


to state our reasons in the present Number. 
. are briefly these :— ‘ 

The large number to which our circula- 
lation has increased, has naturally caused a gregt 
pressure of Advertisements; aid especially 

uring the sitting of Parliament it is anxiously 
sought by the publishers of books, the exhibi- 
tors of works of art, and others who bring for- 
ward productions connected with literature and 
the arts (to which alone we limit the Advertise. 
ments in the Literary Gazette) to have their 
various contributions made known to the public 
They have complained to us of the injury 
they suffer from not being able to effect this 
object through the usual channels, as the De- 
betes, &c. often tinate their announce- 
ments till that which was new when they desired 
insertion has beceins od, ent sometiinet, on 
temporary subjects, com gone by. 
* ‘fo meet thelr wishes me far as we can with 
propriety, we propose to insert occasionally from 
one to three columns in addition to our pre- 
scribed quantum, ' 

Onr readers are requested to observe, that in 
order. ta do this without injustice to them, we 
have altered the type in which the Lit. Gaz. 
is printed, so that a Number of this date con- 
tains as nearly as possible one third more mat- 
ter than a Number of the year 1619, and this, 
we are sure it will be felt, without detrintent to 
the beauty of the sheet or to the clearness and 
facility with which it may be perused. We may 
also remark that the Advertisements which we 
admit are strictly literary news, and in them- 
selyes generally acceptable to those from whom 
we have received such gratifying support. At 
certain duller periods of the year too, we do 
not occupy the allotted two pages ; and thus the 
average t: reduced towards the standard, which 
we hope, with this explanation, will meet with 
the approval of all our friends. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 


THIS Gallery, for the Exhibition and Sale 
of the Works of Modern Artists, is open daily 
from Ten in the Morning until Five in the Evening. 
(Byorder) JOHN YOUNG, Keeper. 

Admission 1s.—Catalogue ls. 


[EXHIBITION of SPLENDID DRAW- 
INGS is open, 9, Soho-square, displaying the 
ise and Progress of the Art by the following emment 
nglish Artists:—Sir Joshua weg Gainsbo- 
rough—Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R A.—J. M. W. Tur- 
ner, R.A.—R. Wilson, R.A—J, Stothard, R.A.—J. Jack- 
son, R.A.—Gortin, &c. Also a select few by the An- 
cient Masters :—Michael Angelo—Raphael—Correggio 
" —Clande—Rubens, &c. Some brilliant Enamels by 
Muss; and an admirable copy in oil of The Three Ma- 
ries, by Anvibal Carracci, in the possession of the Earl 
of Carlisle, by J. Jackson, R.A. 
Open from 10 till dusk.—Admittance, 1s. Catalogue, Is. 
ILLUSTRATIVE LIBRARY, é 
MESSRS. COLBURN & CO, beg leave 
pectfully to acquaint their Subscribers and the 
Public, that, with the view of giving to the accommo- 
dations of this Establishment a still ter degree of 
perfection, they have now added to its former Exten- 
sive and Valuable Collection, an interesting and costly 
Iitustrative Library, containing a splendid series of Pic- 
turesque and Architectural Views (potas ly coloured) 
of the most celebrated places, &c, in the known world; 
illustrative of the History, Antiquities, and Manners of 
every age and country, as described ina separate Cata- 
logue, to be had on application ; and conse: pants 
Subscribers to this Library may now obtain, Ist. All 
the most tntanesting standard works. English, French, 
and Italian ; 2dly. The various New Publications which 
1} 3. and, Sdly. Those costly Speci- 
mens of vlog which 80 Deagaitelly Missrets the 
works of vellers, Historians, and Topo: ers 
and which, b 2 Re tec measure, are, for the first 














THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


ve exceeded the bounds, |_ 


LAPLAND. 
ME. BULLOCK respectfully intimates to 
the Public, that the Exhibition of the LAP- 
LANDERS, REIN DEER &c. at the Egyptian Hall, 
Piccadilly, will shortly close. The interest excited by 
this extraordinary Exhibition has been so great, that it 
has already been visited by upwards of 58,000 persons. 
ARTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. , 
HE Subscribers and Friends to this Insti- 
tution are respectfully informed, that the Eighth 
Anniversary Dinner will take place in Freemasons’ 
Hall on Friday the 3d of May. 

H.R.H. The DUKE of YORK in the Chair. 

Tickets (including Wine,) 14. is. 
March 14, 1822. JNO. YOUNG, Hon. Sec. 


THE Public is informed, that the EXHI- 
ITION of the Northern Society for the Encou- 
ragement of the FINE ARTS, will open on Wednesday 
the Ist of May next. F. T. BILLAM, Secretary. 
Committe-Room, Leeds, March 1, 1822. 

*,* Attendance will be given at the Exhibition- 
Room, in Albion-street, from the 8th to the 15th of 
April, for the purpose of ing Speci i ded 
for the ensuing Exhibition. 


ARGYLL ROOMS. 
ME. PUTNAM, having recovered from 
his late severe Indisposition, most respectfully an- 


» that on day Evening, March 23, 1822, he 
will have the honour to present a Selection of 


READINGS and RECITATIONS. 
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Mr. Ebers, Bookseller to His Mojesty. 27, Old Bond- 
street; Mr. Sams, Bookseller to H.R.H. The Duke of 
York, 1, St, James’s-street; at the Royal Harmonic 
Institution, Lower Saloon, Argyll Rooms, Regent- 
street ; and of Mr. Putnam, 50, Frith-street, Soho. 
The Doors will be opened at half past Seven, and 
the Readings commence at Fight o’clock precisely. 
Mr. Putnam gives Instruction in the higher branches 
of English Reading and Speaking.—Terms of Tuition— 
for 12 Lessons, duration of each one hour, Six Guineas. 
ORIGINAL WORKKS OF HOGARTH. 
[HE SUBSCRIBERS to this Work are 
respectfully apprized that the 24th and concluding 
Nomber is published this ser. 
London: Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, & Joy, Pa- 
ternoster-row. 
*,* In presenting to the Subscribers this final Num- 
ber of the Original Works of Hogarth, the Proprietors 
cannot refrain from expressing their grateful ackuow- 
ledgments for a Patronage far exceeding their expec- 
tations, and which has enabled them to render their 
Publication much more valuable than had been origi- 
nally contemplated, or than it could have been made 
without such encouragement and support. 

n addition to the Collection, late the property of 
Messrs. Boydell, éonsisting of one hundred and eight 
subjects, fac-similes have been engraved of several 
curious Plates, not now to be found, and, perhaps, no 
longer in existence ; and, further to enrich the Work, 
the Publishers have purchased many very interesting 
and valuable Plates, thus adding twenty-eight subjects 
to what constituted the Collection of Messrs. Boydell ; 
—the whole forming by far the most complete Collec- 
tion of the productions of this great artist that has ever 
been offered to the public. They trust, therefore, that 
the manner in which they have performed their con- 
tract with the Subscribers, is such as to entitle them 
to the public confidence on future occasions. 

In a few days complete Copies of the Work will be 
ready for delivery, price 30/.in Numbers ; or 31. 10s. 
half-bound in Russia. 


MESSRS. BALDWIN, CRADOCK, and 

JOY, and the other Proprietors of DODSLEY’S 
ANNUAL REGISTER, think it necessary to state, 
that the unprecedented delay in the copcuenee of 
their Volume for 1820, has arisen from the severe and 
protracted illness of the Editor. This obstacle, how- 
ever, is now surmounted, and they will be able ina 
very few days to announce the precise day of publica- 
tion. They think it right to caution the Subscribers to 
Dodsley’s Annual Register from inadvertently pur- 
chasing a rival Work, which has, for the first time, got 
the start of the original Publication; and they may be 
assured that the Volume, which they will very shortly 
receive, will far exceed, in the variety and importance 
of its Contents | that has appeared since the com- 
mencement of the Work 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Price 7s. in boards 
IR MARMADUKE MAXWELL, a Dra- 
matic Poem; The Mermaid of Galloway; The 
Legend of Richard Faulder; and Twenty ttish 
AN CUNNINGHAM. 














time, ‘second Addenda for 1822, (just 
with &e. to be had at the Library. 
‘ea. Marth 1, 1623. 


Admittance 5s.—Tickets may be had at the shops of } Prj 


New F Novels and Romances. 

LE RENEGAT. 2 vols. 12mo. 9s, par 
M. le Vicomte D’Arlincourt, Author of Le Solitaire, 
MATHILDE, of Mont-Carmel, od Continuation 
de Mathilde de Madame Coitin; par M. Vernes-de- 


Luze. 2 vols. 9s. 

JULIA SEVERA, 01 I ’an quatre-cent quatre-vingt- 
— ; par M. Sismonde de Sismondi. 3 vols. 12mo. 
Ws. 6d. 

The above, with others, are just imported b 
Treuttel & Co. 30, Bohe. square. 4 " 7 
Dedicated to the most illustrious Professors of Culi- 

nary Science.—Price 5s. 6d. 2d Edit. of 


GASTRONOMY ; or the School for Good 
Living: a Lite’ and Historical Essay on the 
European Kitchen, be; inning with Cadmus, the Cook 


and King, and concluding with the Union of Cookery 
and Chemistry. j 


Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Conduit-street. 
New Novel.—In 3 vols. 12mo. price 21s. 
LANGREATH. ATale. By Mrs, NATHAN, 


“ This is a well constructed Novel, commanding 
ahigh degree of interest, from its accurate description 
of Cambrian manners and scenery, the contrasted dis- 
play of passions in the principal characters, and its 

loyed moral tendency.”—Monthly Magazine. 
Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave Maria-lane. 

In 12mo. 4s. 6d. bd. a New Edition (the 8th) of 


THE COMPLETE PRACTICAL ARITH- 
METICIAN : containing several new and useful 
Improvements. Adapted for the use of Schools and 














vate Tuition. By T. KEITH. 
*,* A KEY to the above, price 5s. 6d. bound. 
Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker ; Longman, Hurst, 
Rees, Orme, & Brown; Baldwin, Cradock, & Joy; 
J Mawman; Scatcherd & Co.; Boosey & Sons; and 
E. Edwards, London ; and Wilsen & Sons, York. 


2600 Anecdotes.—Price 10s. 6d. bound in red, 
printed like the Vocal Library, 
TPHE ANECDOTE LIBRARY: being the 
largest Collection of Anecdotes, Facts, and Histo- 
riettes, ever assembled in a single Work, and calcu- 
lated to become one of the most universal Books ever 
printed. By the Editor of the “ Vocal Library.” 
Printed for Sir Richard Phillips & Co. ; and to be had 
of Messrs. Tait, Edinburgh; J. Cumming, Dublin; 
H. Mozley, Derby ; and of all Booksellers, , 
Of whom may be had, 
A new and enlarged edition of the Vocal Library, 
containing 2000 English and 100 French Songs. 


In 8vo. Vols. XIII. & XIV. 1. 1s. bds. of 


"THE WORKS of the Right Honourable 
EDMUND BURKE: containing Speeches in 
Westminster Hall, on the Impeachment of Warren 
Hastings, Esq.; together with the Report from the 
Committee to laspent the Lords’ Journals; and an 
ene y To which is prefixed, an Introduction 
ressed to Lord Viscount Milton, by the Bishop of 
Rochester. 
Printed for F. C. & J. Rivington, 3, Waterloo-place, 
Pall-Mall ; and 62, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
Of whom may be had, the 12 first volumes, in 8vo. 
51. 14s. in bds. Vols. IX. & X. may be had separately, 
ll. 1s. to complete Sets; also, Vols. XI. & XII. at the 
same price. Two more Vols. which are now in prepa- 
ration, will complete the Works. The Life and Letters 
are also preparing for publication. 


Books published by W. H. CARPENTER, 
Lower Brook-street, Bond-street. 


Price 5s. 6d. in boards (printed uniform with Sharpe’s 


Prose Writers, 
GIR WILLIAM JONES’S DISCOURSES, 
delivered before the Asiatic Society, on the Religion, 
rose Literature, &c. of the Nations of India. 

‘* His style in English prose, where he had most im- 
ome: it, that is, in his Discourses, jis opulent without 

eing superfluous; dignified, yet not pompous or in- 
flated.” Lenton Mag.—* It was maintained by Sir Wm. 
Jones, of whose Discourses to the Asiatic Society an ele- 
gant and popular little edition has just been published, a 
book which we cannot too much recommend.” Lit. Gaz. 
2. SPENCE’S ANECDOTES, with an Appendix of 
Original Letters by Pope, Hume, &c. &c, published 
from the original Papers, with a Life of the Author, by 
Samul Weller Singer. {n 1 vol. 8vo. price 14s. 

“ Mr. Singer has furnished a copious Life of Spence. 
The fresh materials which the writer has been enabled 
to bring to his work, and particularly some interesting 
evidence of the true character and feelings of Spence, 
render it valuable.”—Quar. Rev.—_—“ The anecdotes 
Pope’s conversation, as they relate to his individual 
opinions, are, of course, more specific and jute, 
and proportionally more original and curious. 











have the great recommendation of being authentic: 








6 By ALLA q 
Printed for Taylor & Hessey, Fleet-street. 


we are thankfnl for whatever we can get from so inte- 
resting @ source.” Badin, Review. 








JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


Next week will be published, in 1 vol. 12mo. 
A FEW DAYS in ATHENS; being the 
‘Translation of a Greek MS. discovered in Her- 
culaneum. By FRANCIS WRIGHT, : 
Author of Views of Society and Manners in America. 
Also, by the same Author, ALTORF, a Tragedy, in 
‘printed for Longman, Harst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
Of whom may be had, recently published 
Views of Society {and Manners in erica, $a edit. 
8vo. price 13s. bds. 
Price 1s. 6d. stitched (Dedicated to the Rev. J. H. 
Monk, Dean of Peterborough, &c. &c. &c.) 
A LETTER to PHILOGRANTUS. By 
EUBULUS. Being a Sequel to a Pamphlet, enti- 
thed, “‘ Thoughts on the present System of Academic 
Education in the University of Cambridge.” 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
Of whom may be had 
Thoughts on the Present System of Academic Educa- 
tion in the University of Cambridge. By Eubulus. 1s. 6d. 
in 2 yols. 12mo. price 14s. bds. 


MADELINE. A Tale. By MRS. OPIE. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. Tales of the Heart, 4 vols. 12mo. 11. 8s. bds. 
2. New Tales, 4 vols, 12mo. 11. 8s. bds. 
3. Father and Daughter, 12mo. 4s. 6d. bds. 
4. Tales of Real Life, in 3 vols. }8s. bds. 
5. Simple Tales, 4 vols. 12mo. lJ. 1s. bds. 
6. Temper ; or Domestic Scenes, 3 vols. 1/. 1s. 
7. Valentine’s Eve, 3 vols. 12mo, 1. 1s. 
8. Poems, Foolscap 8vo. 66. bds, 


In 2 vols. 12mo, 15s. bound, 


THE LIFE and ADVENTURES of GUZ- 
MAN D’ALFARACHE ; or, the Spanish Rogue ; 
from Le Sage. By JOHN H. BRADY. 

* This is one of the most amusing books we know.” 
—European Mag.——*“ The translator has produced a 
very entertaining version of the adventures of that pro- 
totype of adventurers the Chevalier Guzman.”—Lit. 
Gaz.——“ This is a very splendid translation of the 

a = 











In 8vo. price 8s. a New Edition, ane} 
ELEMENTS of MEDICAL LOGIC ; illus- 
trated by Practical Proofs and Examples. 2d Edit. 
with large Additions. perticnlarly in the Practical Parts. 
By Sir GILBERT BLANE, Bart. 
Physician to the " 
Printed for T. & G. Underwood, 32, Fleet-street. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. price 18s. bds. Seventh Edition, 


"THE MODERN PRACTICE of PHYSIC, 

exhibiting the Character, Causes, Symptoms, Prog- 
nostics, Morbid Appearances, and improved Method 
of treating the Di of all Climat: By ROBERT 
THOMAS, M.D. and an Honorary Member of the 
Historical and Philosophical Societies of New York. 
Revised, and considerably enlarged by an addition of 
much important matter, as well as by an English Trans- 
lation of the Formule or Prescriptions. 

London: Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, 
& Brown; Cadell & Davies; Baldwin, Cradock, & 
Oe T. & G. Underwood; Highley; G. & W. B. 
Whittaker; Burgess & Hill; E. Cox, Borough ; and 
Adam Black, Edinburgh. 


In 1 vol. 4to. price 27. 10s. d 
to His Majesty, 
A GENERAL HISTORY of the House of 
GUELPH, or Royal Family of Great Britain, from 
the earliest Period in which the name appears upon 
record, to the Accession of his Majesty King George I. 
to the Throne. With an Appendix of authentic and 
original Documents. 
By Sir ANDREW HALLIDAY, M.D. 
Domestic Physician to H.R.H. The Duke of Clarence. 
Printed for T. & G. Underwood, Booksellers to Her 
Royal Highness the Duchess of Clarence, 32, Fleet-str. 
A few copies only are printed on large paper, 5I. 5s. 


In ore large volume, 8vo. price 27s. in boards, 
A DICTIONARY of PRACTICAL SUR- 
GERY: comprehending all the most interesting 
Improvements from the earliest times down to the = 
sent period ; an Account of the Instruments, Remedies, 
and Applications employed in career i the Etymology 
e 


and Signitication of the principal 8; and nume- 
rous References to Ancient and Modern Works, form- 











ted, by per 
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adventures of an incorrigible rogue and vagab 

Literary Chron———“ The translation is ted with 

considerable spirit, and great fidelity.’—Monthly Mag. 
Sold by Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 


In2 vols. 8vo. price IJ. 10s. bds. a 
A SELECTION of the CORRESPOND- 
ENCE of LINNZEUS, and other Naturalists, from 
the Original Manuscripts. 
By Sir JAMES EDWARD SMITH, M.D. F.R.S. &c. 
President of the Linnzan Society. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

A Grammar of Botany, illustrative of artificial, as 
well as natural Classification, with an explanation of 
Jussieu’s System, In 8vo. 21 Plates, price 12s. plain ; 
or coloured Impressions, 1. Lis. 6d. boards. 

An Introduction to the Study of Physiological and 


Systematical Botany. In 8vo. 4th Edit. with 15 Plates, 
price 14s. plain ; or coloured, 12. 8s. bds. 


Compendium Flore Britannice. 3d Edit. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
In 3 vols. 8yo, price 11. 6s. 6d. bds. 


PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on the 
TREATMENT of STRICTURES in the URE- 
THRA, and in the ESOPHAGUS. 
_By Sir EVERARD HOME, Bart. V.P. B.S. F.A.8. 
Sanaa Surgeon to the King ; Surgeon to the Royal 
jospital, Chelsea ; President and Honorary Profes- 
sor of the Royal College of Surgeons in London ; Se- 

nior Surgeon to St. George's Hospital, &c. &c. 

In the 3d volume (which is lately published, and sold 
a the Structure of the Urethra and the furma- 
tion of Strictures is illustrated by Engravings from 
Microscopical Drawings by F. Bauer, Esq. F.R.S. In 
this volume the use of the Caustic is abundantly con- 
firmed, and the use of the Colchicum in Gouty Patients, 
pol oe is brought on by attacks of Stricture, 

p'ained. 

Published by Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
Of whom may be bad, by the same Author, 

Practical Observations on the Treatment of the Dis- 
eases of the Prostate Gland. Illustrated by Engravings 
in 2 vols. 8vo. Price 1u. 6s. bds. ‘ 

_ Observations on Cancer, connected with the Histo- 
ries of that Disease. In Svo. price 5s. 6d. bds. 

Lectures on C ti A ; in which are 
explained the 
Illustrated by 
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eee in the Hunterian Collection. 
gra In 2 vols. 4to. price 71. 7s. 
or, on Jarge paper, 10/. 10s. bds. 


_ The Hunterian Oration, in Honour of Surgery, and 
in Memory of those Practitioners by whose labours it 
has been advanced. Founded by the Executors of 
John Hunter : delivered in the Theatre of the College, 
February 14, 1814. In 4to, price 4s. sewed. 





ing together a “* Catalogue Raisonnée”’ of Surgical Li- 
terature : with a variety of original Facts and Observa- 
tions. The Fourth Edition, with many Corrections 
and Additions. By SAMUEL COOPER, formerly Sur 

eon to the Forces; Member of the Royal College of 

urgeons ; of the Medical and Chirurgical Society of 
London ; and of the Medical Society of Marseilles. 

Printed for Lo an, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown; 
T. &G. Unaorwesds G. & W. B. Whittaker; 8S. High- 
ley; E. Cox & Son; Burgess & Hill; J.Cox; and 
Adam Black: C. & W. Tait, Edinburgh ; and Hodges 
& Macarthur, Dublin. 


Beautifully printed in 4 vols. Foolscap 8yo. with 24 

Engravings, 11. 16s. boards, a New Edition of 
T E ADVENTURES of GIL BLAS of 

SANTILLANE. Embellished with 24 Engravings 
by the most eminent Artists, from paintings by Robert 
Smirke, R.A. E 

*,* A few proof Impressions of the Plates, separate 
from the work, are printed on Royal 4to. 2/. 2s. ; ditto, 
on India paper, 2l. 12s. 6d,; and on India paper, before 
the description, 31. 3s. 

London: Puablisned by Hurst, Robinson, & Co. 90, 
Cheapside.—Of whom may be had, 

1. Don Quixote de Ja Mancha. Illustrated with 
24 Engravings, by Charles Heath, from original Draw- 
ings by Richard Westall, R.A. 4 vols. Foolscap 8vo. 
21. 2s. bds. Proof Impressions of the Engravings, se- 
parate from the work, Royal 4to. 2l. 2s.; Do. on India 
paper, 21. 12s. 6d. 

2. Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. Embellished with 
Six Engravings, from the designs of Richard Westall, 
R.A. handsomely printed in Foolscap 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 
Beautifully printed in 1 vol. 12mo. and embellished 

with a Frontispiece, designed by Uwins, and en- 

graved by Horsburgh, 5s. hds. 
FPANSY FAIRFIELD, the FARMER’S 
DAUGHTER. A Juvenile Tale. By a LADY. 

Published by G. & W. B. Whittaker, London; and 
Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh.—Of whom may be also had, 

PICTURESQUE TRAVELS in ASIA, AFRICA, 
AMERICA, &c. containing a Description of the dif- 
ferent Countries, their Inhabitants, anners, 
and Customs; with a variety of I g dot 
Embellished with 24 Wood-cuts. 2d. Edit. greatly im- 
proved. 2 vols, 18mo. 5s. half-bound. 

A FATHER’S GIFT to his CHILDREN; being a 
Short View of the Evidences of the Christian Religion. 
adapted to the understandings of Young Persons, an 
—— to his own Family; bya yg 4th Edit. 

ignette and Frontispiece. 24mo. 2s. 6d. bds. 
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The CHILD’S MANUAL of DEVOTION. By a 
Lady. To which are een Dr. Watts’ Prayers and 
Graces ; with Wood-cu ts, bmo. ‘6d. sewed, 
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This day is published, in 4to. price 9s. illustrated by 
E 7 and BENG o. I. ofa 
UNIV RSAL TECHNOLOGICAL DIC- 
TION ARY ; or Familiar Explanation of the Terms 
used in all Arts and Sciences, containing Definitions 
drawn from Original Writers. By GEORGE CRABB, 
A.M. Author of ** English Synonymes explained.” 

The Universal Technological Dictionary will be 
comprised in two 4to. volumes, and printed in a man- 
ner aniferm with Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish guage, to which it may be considered as an 
essential companion. 

It will consist of eleyen or twelve Parts, at 9s. each, 
to be published Monthly. The Printing is already so 
far advanced, that its los. peed Publication and comple- 
tion at the time proposed can be confidently promised. 

London: Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, & Joy; of 
whom a more detailed Prospectus may be procured. 


In one large Volume, 8vo. price 18s, boards, 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER ; or, a View 
of the History, Politics, and Literature, for 1820. 
Inclading a Sketch of the Character of his late Majesty, 
Printed for F.C. & J. Rivington, 62, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, and 3, Waterloo-place, Pall-Mall. 

*,* The arrangement of the miscellaneous part of 
this volume differs in some degree from that of former 
volumes. The extracts from books have heen abridged, 
and a new department introduced, entitled, “ Literary 
and Philosophical Miscellany ;” consisting principally of 
facts connected with the history of science and letters 
for the year. A Listof Books and Pamphlets published 
in 1820, classed under the different heads, is also added. 

The Volume for 1821 is preparing for publication, 
and will be published on the Ist of December next. 


~Tn one Jarge vol. super Royal 4to. with 48 Plates, 
price 41. ds 
MEMOI RS of 








4s. . 
the CELEBRATED PER. 
SONS composing the KIT-CAT CLUB; with a 
Prefatory Account of the Origin of the Association ; 
illustrated with Forty-eight Portraits from the Original 
Paintings by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 

*,* The Kit-Cat Club, generally mentioned as a set 
of Wits, were, in reality, the Patriots that saved Bri- 
tain —Horace Walpole. 

Printed for Hurst, Robinson, & Co. 90, Cheapside, } 
“ The style of this volume is neat, simple, and popu- 
lar. Occasional illustrative remarks are introduced 
with valuable effect. We understand that the public 
acceptance of the work has been unusually favourable ; 
but we can feel no surprise at the success of a perferm- 
ance, which, from its historical nature, is entitled to 
interest so large a portion of the great families of the 
empire, and from its ingenious and accurate execution 
so much deserves the praise of literature.””—Black- 
wood’s Edin. Mag.——** We have seldom met with a 
book which has gratified us by a greater variety of ca- 
rious and amusing literary and historical anecdote.’’>— 
Monthly Mag.——“ These Memoirs revive the me- 
mory of a golden era in English Letters, and happily 
condense the multitude of scattered anecdotes, belong- 
ing to that time, with many original Sketches, which 
the author has ded in bining with his more 
known materials, in a neat and appropriate manner.” — 
Literary Gazette. 


In 12mo. with 130 New Receipts, price 9s. bds. 
the Fourth Edition of 

HE COOK’S ORACLE ; containing Re- 

ceipts for Plain Cookery on the most Economical 
Plan for private Families: also, the Art of composing 
the most simpie and most highly finished Broths, Gra- 
vies, Soups, Sauces, Store Sauces, and Flayouring 
Essences: the Quantity of each Article is accurately 
stated by Weight and Measure; the whole being the 
result of Actual Experiments instituted in the Kitehen 
offa Physician. e Fourth Edition; to which is 
added, 130 new Recejpts for Pastry, Preserves, Pud- 
dings, and an easy, certain, and economical process for 
preparing Pickles, by which they will be ready in a 
fortnight, and remain good for years. Revised by the 
Author of ‘‘ The Art of Invigorating Life.” 

*,* The Receipts added to this Edition may be had 
gratis, by the former purchasers of the Work. 

Printed for Archibald Constable & Co. Edinburgh ; 
and Hurst, Robinson, & Co, Cheapside, London. 

“ For practical ipts we d particularly 
and chiefly the Cook’s Oracle, in which, along with 
the plainest directions, there is more of Philosophy, 
and, if we may so speak, of the literature of Gastrono- 
mie, than in any Work we have seen.”—Suppl. to Ency, 
Britan. article Food.——“ We venture to prophesy, 
that the Cook’s Oracle will be considered as the Eng- 
lish institute of cookery, and may well earn for its 
author the proud title of Apicius Britannicus.”—Edin- 
Review.—-“ This is the only English Cookery Book 
which has been written from the real experiments of a 
housekeeper, for the benefit of housekeepers. Ifthe 

ters and mistresses of families will sometimes con- 
descend to make an amusement of this art, they will 
escape a number of tmenis, &e. which those 
who will not, must saffer, to the detriment of both their 
health and their fortune,”—-Author’s Introduction. 
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In one thick vol. 12mo. with 39 Engravings, 9s. bds. 
SYMBOLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS of the 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. By M. A. egies soe 
late of Bath) Author of “ The Grammar of Sacre 
istory,” 2d Edit. with Alterations, Additions, and 


Thirty-nine Engravings. 
Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave Maria-lane. 





In 2 vols. 8vo. 286s. 
mPHE DRAMATIC WORKS of The Right 
Hon. R. B. SHERIDAN, now first collected; 
with a Preface, by THOMAS MOORE, Esq. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
In 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. Third Edition. 
LIFE of the RIGHT HON. WM. PITT. 
By GEORGE TOMLINE, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Winchester. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


8vo. 8s. 6d. 3d Edit. revised, corrected, and enlarged, 
ETTERS to JULIA. In Rhyme. 


J’ai va les meeurs de mon tems, et j’ai publié ces 
lettres.— Rousseau, 
To which are added, Lines Written at Ampthill Park. 
By HENRY LUTTRELL. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle-street. 

In 2 vols. Post 8vo. 16s. Fifth Edition. 
GKETCH BOOK. By GEOFF. CRAYON. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle-street. 

By the same Author, 

Knickerbocker’s Humorous Account of New York. 
A New Edition. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 12s. 


In 8yo. 8s. Gd. 
THE WIERD WANDERER of JUT- 
LAND, a Tragedy ; Julia Montalban, a Tale. 
By the Hon. and Rev. WM. HERBERT. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


2 vols, Post 8vo. lés. 3d Edit. enlarged and improved, 


HE LITERARY CHARACTER. | Illus- 
trated by the History of Men of Genius, drawn 
from their own Feelings and Confessions. 
By I. D’ISRAELI. 

The present, 3d Edit. materially differs from the pre- 
ceding ones. ‘The greater part may be considered as 
entirely new; the principles are more fally developed, 
the illustrations are more numerous, and several new 
topics connected with the main subject, have been in- 
troduced. —Printed for John Murray, Albemarle-street. 

In 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
AN ACCOUNT of the ABIPONES, an 
Equestrian People in the Interior of South Ame- 
rica, translated from the Original Latin of MARTIN 
DOBRIZHOFFER, one of the Ex-Jesuits, two-and- 
twenty years a Missionary in Paraguay. 

“The Abipones have been in one thing fortunate 
above all other savages; for the history of their man- 
ners and fortunes by Martin Dobrizhoffer, a German 
Jesuit, who devoted the prime of his years to the task 
of converting them, and in old age, after the extinction 
of his order, found consolation in recording the know- 
ledge whieh he had so painfully acquired, and the la- 
bours which had so miserably been frustrated, is, of all 
books relating to savage life, the most curious, and, in 
every respect, the most interesting —Southey, in his 
History of the Brazils. 

Printed for John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. 2Is. 
A VIEW of the HISTORY and ACTUAL 
STATE of the MILITARY FORCE of GREAT 
BRITAIN. By CHARLES DUPIN, Member of the 
Royal Institute of France ; Field Officer in the Corps of 
Marine Engineers; Member of the Legion of Honour, 
&c. &c. Translated, with Notes, by an OFFICER. 
Printed for John Marray, Aibemarle-street. 


In 3 Vols. 8vo. 2/. 8s. Illustrated with Portraits, 
Views, &c. a Second Edition of 
[HE LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS: 
drawn from the State Papers. With Six subsidiary 
Memoirs :—1. Of the Calumnies concerning the Scot- 
tish Queen—2. Memoirs of Francis 11.—3. Of Lord 
Darnley.—4. Of James, Ear! Bothwell.—5. Of the Earl 
of Murray.—6. Of Secretary Maitland. 
By GEORGE CHALMERS, F.R.S. S.A. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


In 4 vols. 8vo0. with MANY Plates, 4. 
A SYSTEM of MECHANICAL PHILO- 
SOPHY. By the late JOHN ROBISON, LL.D. 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University, and 
Secretary to the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 
With Notes by DAVID BREWSTER, LL.D. F.R.S.E. 
A copious Article on the History and Operations of 
the Steam Engine has been completely revised by the 
late James Wytt, Esq. and his Son, of 0; who have 
also made m ore so that itis now become the 
ae ith sight | be npn eh ret The subject is 
illustra! with eight large o Engravings, 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
































THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &e. 


in 2 -volg, 8vo. 2d Edit. with 6 Portraits, 12. 8s. bds. 


MEMOIRS of the PROTECTOR, OLIVER 
CROMWELL, with nal Letters, and other 
Family Papers. By the late Oliver Cromwell, Esq. a 
Descendant of the — 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
“ We must take our leave of the present author, 
thanking him for the valuable addition which he has 
made to our historical literature.””—Monthly Rev. 
2d Edit. 2 vols. small 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 16s. bds. 
MEMOIRS of the LIFE of ANNE BO- 
LEYN, Queen of Hen 
By MISS B 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. Memoirs of the late Mrs. Eliz. Hamilton. 2d Edit. 
2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait, 11. 1s. boards. 
2. Memoirs of Mr. John Tobin, author of the Honey- 
Moon. 8vo. 12s. boards. 








2d Edit. 8vo. with Portraits of both the Pretenders, 
from original Pictures, 15s, bds. 
MEMOIRS of the REBELLION in 1745 
and 1746. By the CHEVALIER de JOHN- 
STONE, Aide-de-Camp to Lord George Murray, Ge- 
neral of the Rebel Army. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
“The Memoirs now presented to the public were 
put together by an eye-witness of all the transactions 
during Charles Edward’s expedition. ‘The writer of 
them is an open, brave, frank, and impetuous soldier, 
who gives a plain narrative of events.’’—British Critic. 
——“ These Memoirs possess all the interest of a ro- 


Speedily will be published, 
A TREATISE on TENNIS. By a MEM- 


BER ef the TENNIS CLUB. 
Printed for Rodwell & Martin, New-Bond-street, 


In a few days will be published, in 1 vol. Royal 4to. 
A TOUR through Part of BELGIUM and 
the RHENISH PROVINCES. Embellished with 
12 Plates, from Drawings by the Duchess of Rutland. 
London : Printed for Rodwell & Martin, Bond-street, 
In a few days, 
JULIA SEVERA ; or the Year Four Hun- 
dred and Ninety-two. Translated from the French 
of J.C. L. SIMONDE de SISMONDI. 
Printed for Munday & Slatter, Oxford; and sold by 
G. & W. B. Whittaker, London. 
In the Press, and speedily will be published, 
a fom Cawthorn, Cockspur-strect, 
AN ITINERARY of PROVENCE and the 
RHONE, accompanied by Etchings. By JOHN 
HUGHES, Esq. A.M. of Oriel College, Oxferd, 


In the Press, and —_s will be published by 
James Cawthorn, Cockspur-street, 
REVOLUTIONARY CAUSES; with a 

brief Notice of some late Publications; and a 
Postscript, containing Strictures on “ Cain,” &e. 
For Schools.—Just published, 6s, 12mo. hd. 
GRoTIUSs de Verit. Retic. Curist. with 
pe on he ay eee eee and others. 
‘inte J. aud so. it- 
takers, and Baldwins. - —> 
Of whom may be had all Valpy’s other School Books, 




















mance, and exhibit traits of the character and g 
of the times.”—British Review. 


In 4 vols. 8vo. price 2I. 8s. bds. 
"THE SPEECHES of the RIGHT HON. 
HENRY GRATTAN, in the Irish, and in the Im- 
perial Parliament. Edited by his SON. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, 
London; and R. Milliken, Dublin. 

* They abound with precepts of philosophy, of mo- 
rality, and of religion, and are Jed in the spirit of 
genuine liberty. "They furnish instruction to statesmen 
and to ministers, and contain advice tothe people and 
the king.”-——“ If they should contribute to the public 
good, they will accomplish the object of alife passed in 
the service of his country.’”’—Dedication. 














In 4to. with a Portrait of the Dake of Shrewsbury, 
from an original Painting by Sir Peter Lely. Price 
31.38. boards, 

rTHE PRIVATE and CONFIDENTIAL 

CORRESPONDENCE of CHARLES TALBOT, 

Duke of Shrewsbury, principal Minister to King Wil- 
liam, for a considerable period of his Reign. 
By the Rev. Archdeacon COXE. 

This Collection comprises his Epistolary Int se 
with the King, as well as with Lords Somers, Sunder- 
land, Oxford, Halifax, and other distinguished Cha- 
racters of the time; and is elucidated with Historical 
and Biographical Notices. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

1. Memoirs of John, Duke of Marlborough. 6 vols. 
8vo. with Atlas, in4to. 5i. 5s. 

2. History of the House of Austria. 5 vols. 8vo. 
31. 13s. Gd. boards. 

3. Memoirs of the Life and Administration of Sir 
Robert Walpole. 4 vols. 8vo. 2. 8s. 

4. Memoirs of Horatio, Lord Walpole. 2 vols. 8vo. 
ll. 6s. boards. 

5. Memoirs of the Kings of Spain of the House of 
Bourbon, 2d Edit. 5 vols. 8vo. 32. 











SPEECHES in PARLIAMENT, lately published by 

Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown :— 

‘HE SPEECHES ‘of the Right Honour- 

able EDMUND BURKE, in the House of Com- 
mons and in Westminster Hall. Handsomely printed 
in 4 vols. &vo. 22. 16s. boards. 

*,* The above volumes contain Mr. Burke’s Speeches 
in the House of Commons, from his entrance into Par- 
liament in 1765 to his retirement therefrom in 1794; 
together with his Sp in Westminster Hall on the 
Impeachment of Warren ——_ Esq. 

2. A Genuine and Corrected Report of the Speeches 
of the late Right Hon. WILLIAM PITT, in the House 
of Commons, from his entrance into Parliament in 178| 
to the close of the Session in 1805. 3 vols. 8vo. 11. 16s 
bds. 3d Edit. Dedicated, by permission, to Lord 
Grenville, and aided by Communications from distin- 
guished Members of both Houses of Parliament. 

. The pene of the Right Hon. CHARLES 
JAMES FOX, in the House of Commons. 6 vols. 8vo. 
tang an Introduction by the Right Hon. Lord Ers- 

ine,) 41. 4¢. boards 








4. — in Parliament of the Right Hon. WM. 
WIN DHAM : to whieh is prefixed, some A t o} 
his Life. By T. Amyot, Esq. 3 vols. 8yo. 1i. 16s. bds, 





Just published, price 4s. No.1. of 

[THE ELECTOR’S REMEMBRANCER; 
“~ (to be continued at the close of every succeeding 
Session) or Guide to the Votes of each Member of the 
House of Commons, during the first two Sessions of 
the present Parliament : with Remarks on Agricultural 
Distress, and on the Conduct of the County Members 
during the present as well as the two past Sessions. 

London: Printed for Sherwood, Neely, & Jones, 
Paternoster-row. 


Just published, with numerous Views, Map and Pian, 
9s. bd.—with 22 coloured Plates, 12s. bd.—with 54 
coloured Plates by Rowlandson, 15s. bd. an improved 
Edition of 

L£!IGH'S NEW PICTURE of LONDON, 

— for 1822 ; or, a View of the Political,'Religious, Me- 
dical, Literary, Municipal, Commercial, and Moral 

State of the British Metropolis: presenting a lumi- 

nous Guide to the Stranger, on all Subjects connected 

with general Information, Business, or Amusement. 


Printed for Samuel Leigh, 18, Strand. 
Early in May will be published, in 4 vols. 8vo. 
A HISTORY of the BRITISH EMPIRE, 


-™ from the Accession of Charles I. to the Restora- 
tion; with an Introduction, tracing the progress of So- 
ciety, and of the Constitution, from the Feudal times 
to the opening of the History; and including a parti- 
cular examination of Mr. Hame’s statements, relative 
to the character of the English Government. 

_ ByGEORGE BRODIE, Esq. Advocate. 

Printed for Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh; and Long- 
man, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, London. 

Just published, price 1/. the Third Volume of 
r[HE STATISTICAL ACCOUNT, or Pa- 

rochial Survey of Ireland; drawn up from the 
Communications of the Clergy, and illustrated by a 
number of Maps and Plates. 

By WILLIAM SHAW MASON, Esq. M.R.LA. 
Remembrancer and Receiver of First Fruits, and Secre- 
tary to the Board of Pablic Records. 

This Work has been undertaken with a view to illus- 
trate the present State of Ireland—physical, moral, and 
political. The information being procured from per- 
sons whose constant residence on the spot, and inti- 
mate connexion with the inhabitants, supply them w:th 
the most minute and authentic documents, and who, 
from their education and literary habits, can make the 
most judicious use of their materials, ensures to the 
work an extent and precision of details that Could not 
be expected from a Survey of a more general hatare, 
however skilfully conducted. 

Published by Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 

Of whom may be had, Vol. 1. of the above Work, 
12. 10s. and Vol. II. ll. is. bas. 
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